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THREE PASSIONS. 


BY THE 


Author of “ Sweet Eglantine,” “ Evander,” §c., $c. 
—__>__—_ 
CHAPTER I. 
There's nothing in this world so sweet as love, 
And next to love the sweetest thing is hate. 
The Spanish Student. 
Good night ! good night, beloved ! 
come to watch o’er thee! 
To be near thee,—to be near thee, 
Alone is peace for me. 
Thine eyes are stars of morning, 
Thy lips are crimson flowers! 
Good night! good night, beloved ! 
While I count the weary hours. Ibid. 
Ose afternoon in summer, when the sun had been 
far hotter than usual in our moist climate, the long, 
straggling, though withal clean and pleasant town 
of Deal, in Kent, was lying in a blaze of heat. A hazy 
cloud seemed to have come from sea and land and 
wrapped it in a close and almost stifling embrace. 
Not a breath of wind was stirring, and but the 
ghost of a ripple was to be seen on the surface of 
the waves as they laved the pebbles of the beach 
within half an hour of arriving at high water. 
,_ The painted ships lay like idle monsters stretched 
iu sleep on the placid ocean, and the haze from the 
shore crept out seaward, wrapping the shipping in 
its misty mantle till the vessels became indistinct and 
ghastly. Even the gulls moved with heavy wing, 
aud the sailors oracularly declared that so death-like 
a calm betokened a coming storm. 

_ People crept along the streets with that air of las- 
situde engendered by unusual heat, and in vain en- 
deavoured to find a shady side of the way. Articles 
10 the shops seemed to be scorched up, and the only 
establishments that were patronized to any extent 
Were those where wine, beer, and other compounds of 
4 cooling nature were sold. 

A few Visitors to the town were bold enough to 
Walk out in defiance of probable sun-stroke, but even 
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(“BY THE SAD SEA WAVES.” ] 


they sought the shelter of a bathing-machine or the 
proximity of a boat, whereby they might sit on the 
shingle and ward off the rays, which, in spite of um- 
brella and broad-brimmed hat, suggested the Tropics, 
yellow fever, and other pleasant eventualities which 
wait upon the dwellers in the regions of the sun. 

A little way out of the town, on the Walmer and 
Dover road, was a quaint-looking detached tavern, 
known as the “Clock House,” from the circumstance 
of a large clock being placed in the centre of the 
building between the two front windows of the first 
floor. A peculiarity of this timepiece was that it rarely 
went and another peculiarity was that when it did goit 
was always wrong, so that belated travellers had been 
knewn to hurl execrations at that clock, because it 
misled them; and indeed a clock which deceives a 
confiding public deserves all the anathemas which 
usually fall to its lot. 

Theproprietor of the Clock House ” wasan elderly 
man named Addle. He had succeeded to the business 
through marrying the widow of the former owner, 
though he had been nothing more than potboy in the 
first instance and barman afterwards. 

In a few years the widow whom he had made his 
wife died, and the lease of the tavern, with all its 
furniture and fixtures, became his, to his great de- 
light. Being a strong Conservative, Mr. Addle would 
have nothing altered. He objected very strongly to 
change ; his originality was not great, and a new idea 
was a thing which required a long time to penetrate 
through his obtuse understanding. The “ Clock 
House ” was so called because it was associated with 
a clock, which was all very well, but it might have 
occurred to him that its internal organization required 
repairing ; however, this was a thing he did not 
dream of. To hima clock wasa clock whether it 
went and told the time or not. 

The “ Clock House” was a favourite resort with 
the coastguardsmen, it being nearer their station than 
any other; an occasional tide-waiter stepped in to 
smoke a pipe, and some Deal pilots were on very 
friendly terms with Mr. Addle. 

Altogether he drove a quict and respectable trade, 





and was in his own placid way a mildly flourishing 
man, with a few spare hundreds in a local bank and 
unlimited credit with his brewer and distiller. 

Towards the evening of the very warm day we 
have been describing the window of the coffee-room 
of the “Clock House” was thrown up as high as it 
would go, and the door was left open in the futile 
expectation that a draught would be created there- 
by. <A view of the sea was attained from the window, 
and those in the room could see the long line of ves- 
sels lying inthe roadstead. One of the prettiest sights 
in Deal was to go after dark to the ‘‘Clock House” 
and look at the ships, then all lighted up and re- 
sembling so many huge glowworms out at sea. 

In the room were half a dozen men, their dress, 
manner, and conversation all betraying a connection 
with nautical matters. One or two had been men-o’- 
war’s men and were now in the coastguard, others 
had belonged to the mercantile marine, and others 
had been born and bred, as it were, Channel and 
Thames pilots. 

Among the latter, conspicuous by his lofty figure 
and commanding presence, was Anthony Dalton, 
who knew every one in Deal, and was much respected 
as an honest andclever man. He was drinking cider 
with ice in it, and, as he laid his mug down on the 
table, he oxclaimed: 

“T shouldn’t mind changing places for a few hours 
with an Esquimaux or an Icelander. This is one of 
the hottest days I remember; it ought to thaw your 
clock, Addle, I recollect that wonderful piece of me- 
chanism stopped going in the great frost of ’14, and 
I always said it was frozen up, but if this weather 
doesn’t start it off again I shall change my opinion.” 

“ A clock’s a clock, whether it goes or not,” replied 
Mr. Addle. “It isn’t necessary for a tavern to take 
its name from an actual representation of its sign. 
There’s the ‘Running Deer,’ for instance, at Wal- 
mer. How could old Simpson, the landlord, keep a 
deer running all day and all night too? It’s nonsense, 
and, what's more, it’s contemptible nonsense, Tony, 
and you should know better with your experience.” 

The pilot was about to make a reply of a soothing 
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nature to the proprietor of the “Clock House,” whom 
he knew was always annoyed at any allusion to his 


sign of an uncomplimentary nature, when a lad, about 
fifteen, rode ap at a trot on a mule, and stopping 
outside, so as to be able to speak through the window, 
exclaimed : 


“Mr, Dalton, master wants to knowif the ‘ Aspho- 
del’ has been signalled yet.” 

“No, my lad,” replied the pilot. “ You may tell 
vour master that she has not cast anchor in the 
Downs, nor has any homeward-bound spoken her.” 

“ He's frightful upset about it !"said the lad, whose 
name was Dabchick, for want of a better, and as he 
spoke his sharp, thin, eager face assumed a startled 
expression, “for I heard Mrs. ‘'ammany, the house- 
keeper, say that he had seen the phantom ship, as 
he calls it, last night, and that always bodes him bad 
luck. He's in a dreadful state to-day, walking about 
in the sun and talking to himself about young Totten- 
ham.” 

“ Give the lad a drink of beer, Addle,” exclaimed 
the pilot, “and let him come in.” 

In an instant Dabchick had dismounted, tied the 
bridle of the mule to a staple in the shutter, and, to 
save unnecessary time, which would have been con- 
sumed by going round by the door, he vaulted lightly 
over the widow-sill and was soon sitting on a table 
amongst the men. 

“What's that story about old Solomon Tulse and 
the phantom ship?” inquired Mr. Pickering, a Customs 
officer. “I have heard of it before, but could never 
make much out of it.” 

“ Oh, it’s nothing!” said Anthony Dalton, hastily, 
as if he did not wish to discuss the matter ; adding 
to Dabchick: “If your master were to hear you 
speak, young man, your ears would be longer for 
pulling. Go back and tell Mr. Tulse that as soon as 
there is any news of the ‘ Asphodel’ I will run over 
to Sea View and let him know. Be off at once.’ 

The lad drank the beer and was soon on the back 
of his mule, Dalton’s commands having effectually 
prevented any farther chattering on his part about 
his master’s affairs. 

“Is Mr. Tulse sole owner of the ‘ Asphede]?’”’ 
asked Raggert, a coastguardsman. 

“ Yes, she’s all his own,” answered Dalton, “and 
a fine vessel she is.” 

“ Tulse ought to be worth some money,” observed 
Pickering. 

“He has more money than anyone: has the least 
idea of,” replied Dalton. “He livediin a money- 
making time—I mean in tho time of; the war, and 
did not allow the grass to grow under his feet. 
There was not a more daring or more extensive 
smuggler on this coast than old Solomon Tulse. I 
should say if he has a halfpenny, he has nearly a 
quarter of a million pounds sterling, although he lives 
iu simple style and spends next to nothing. How- 
ever, his affairs are neither your business nor mine.” 

“I don’t know that there is any harm in talking 
about a man’s fortune,” remarked Mr. Addle, “ and 
in my opinion Mr. Pickering was only exhibiting a 
praiseworthy desire for information, I believe Mr. 
‘Tulse to be rich, and more so than people imagine, but 
I don’t think he is anything like so well off as you 
say, and his anxiety about the fate of his ship shows. 
that he values the cargo.” 

“ So he ought, for she brings a quantity of specie,” 
rejoined Anthony Dalton. “ But I know the cause 
of his anxiety better than any one else perhaps. If 
anything happens to the ‘Asphodel,’ death may 
overtake Tottenham, and I do think that his loss 
would kill the old man sooner than anything else.” 

We must pause for awhile to explain the position 
of Mr. Solomon Tulse. 

This gentleman was very rich. He had, according 
to common report, been a smuggler in his young 
days, and when the war with France was over he 
had become a ship owner. The mercantile marine 
of England soon recovered from the stagnation which 
privateering had thrown it into, and the carrying 
trade came back once more to English bottoms. 

Solomon Tulse continued tomake money for years, 
and was, in fact, a general merchant. At length in- 
creasing years gave him a disinclination for business, 
and he sold all his vessels with the exception of the 
“ Asphodel.” 

He had astonished his housekeeper, Mrs. Tam- 
many, some sixteen years before the opening of our 
story, by bringing down from London a curly-haired, 
sprightly boy, about three years old, who did not 
know his own name, being only able to say that he 
came from Tottenham, andas Mr. Tulse had given no 
particulars respecting him, merely desiring that he 
should be brought up, looked after, and well treated, 
the servants began to call him ‘Tottenham, and by 
that name he was always known. 

The secret of his birth, if secret there was, no one 
but Mr. Tulse knew. 

Tottenham grew up a fine, high-spirited lad, and 
M:. Tulse was very fond of hima. He expressed a 








wish to; go to.sea by the time he was:twelve, and his 
desire was gratified. 

He made a voyage in the “ Asphodel” with Cap- 
tain Flockton, a man trusted implicitly by Mr. Tulse, 
and was so enamoured of his profession that he would 
hear of nothing else. He was wedded to the sea and 
appeared to be born a sailor. 

At the time the “ Asphodel ” was being talked about 
in the coffee-room of the “Clock House” he was 
first mate of her, and it was confidently anticipated 
that next voyage Captain Flockton would be deprived 
of his command to make way for him. 

Many people said that Tottenham was Solomon 
Tulse’s son, but they did not say so openly, as they 


had no proof, and did not wish to come-in contact | 


with a man rich enough to go to law and crush any 
one who libelled him. 

It was the general opinion that when Solomon 
Tulse died he would leave his thousands to this young 
fellow, who regarded him.as a, benefactor. 

In the face the lad did not resemble his supposed 
father ; the cast of his features was almost feminine 
in their delicacy and sharp-cut lines, 

Once and once only had Tottenham beea spoken 
to about his parentage publicly, and that was in the 
coffee-room of the “‘ Clock House.” 

A man impudently told him that it was currently 
supposed he was Solomon Tulse’s son, and: this re- 
mark, so disrespectful to: ii mother, animated him 
with terrible rage. He flew upon his insulter with 
the fury of a tiger, and wasnot’ dragged away until 
the wretch was insensible: ed. After 
this the gossips spoke: in whispers and beliind his 
back. 


Although so wealthy My;. Tinlse-took ne interost in 
the county or in parochial affairs; he lived » very 
quiet and retired life, having few friends. 

He was related toSir Harry Daubarn, who. at: five- 
and-twenty had suceeeded to the title andi an. im- 
paired patrimony, bis father having been a great fixe 
hunter and a sporting man of the old sehool, In 
short the new baronetiliad the modest ineome of. a: 
thousand a year, after all his father’s:debtswere paid, 
a honse to live im called: Woodley Hall, expensive 
tastes and habits very; similar to-those:of his father, 
whose love for fox-lunting: andi racing, had been 
transmitted to the:sen. 

The Daubarns. had’ never:cared'to acknowledge the 
relationship existing between themiand Mr. Tulse, 
though three generations back a Daubarn had mar- 
ried a Miss Tulse, the» daughter of a. fisherman, for: 
the Tulses had been nothing better until Solomon 
took it-into, his head toymake money,. ~ 

There was.a great‘ guif fixed betwoen Woodley andi 
Sea View, and a gaunt champion kept guard over it 
whose name was Pride. 

“Old Tulse,” said Ragget, ina slightly disrespect- 
ful tone, “evidently has his past. What is more to 
the point ia‘that his head is properly screwed on his 
shoulders, and he has made money. If'the ‘ Aspho- 
del’ never turned up again he would not miss: her 
cargo any more than he would if some one had only 
paid him freightage for carrying it. Does any one 
know how long she is overdue ?”’ 

‘“ Twenty-one days, when the sun sets to-night,” 
answered the pilot. 

“She was consigned to San Francisco ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt’s a long time such weather as this, because in 
a calm she could use her auxiliary screw, and Tulse 
is right to be put out abont it,” rejoined Pickering. 

“ Look, look!” cried Ragget; “there is Grace 
Ebury going past the window.” 

Every eye was turned in that direction,.and a tall, 
handsome, dark girl of commanding presence and 
ladylike demeanour walked slowly by. 

She was in reality nineteen, but. she looked quite 
two-and-twenty. Her face was: of the elongated 
Grecian type; she wore a muslin dress and a black 
lace shawl, which became her very: well, and her 
love of display was evident from the variety of little 
articles of jewellery she had on, inexpensive them- 
selves, but showy. 

Grace Ebury was one of the most attractive girls 
in Deal, and always commanded admiration, though 
her social position was not high. 

Her mother—father she had none, he having been 
dead forsome years—kepta Berlin-wool and stationery 
shop, to which was attached a library of the kind 
called circulating ; and, iatterly, she had obtained a 
post-office, and issued money-orders as well as sell- 
ing stamps and other things. 

Grace was a very good girl, scrupulous in her con- 
duct and in her attendance at.church. No one could 
say a word against her moral character ; still she was 
cold and selfish, very ambitious, though not heart- 
less. She aspired, she could hate, and’ it was 
rumoured that she loved. 

In a quiet little place like Deal. almost anything 
made a sensation. 

The arrival of Dabchick on his mule was:an event, 





and the fact of Miss Grace Ebury taking;a walk after 
sunset was regarded as an exotsé fora rush to the 
window and some gossip about her. y 

“T never see her with any young man,” exclaimed 
Ragget, the coastguardsman. “It is very odd. No 
one will make me believe that such a pretty girl as 
that has not got a lover.” ‘ 

An imperceptible smile glided to the lips of Dalton. 
the pilot. 

“Perhaps she has plenty of lovers,” said Mr. 
Addle, who was nothing if he was not precise. “ You 
do not make your meaning clear. What you want 
us to understand is that in your opinion she is not 
in love with any one of her numerous admirers.” 

‘Go and wind your clock up!” eried Ragget, a 
little nettled. 

“T’d rather go and draw you some beer,” answered 
the landlord, with sarcastic emphasis, “ only I have 
no more chalk and the slate’s quite full.” 

Muttering something scarcely intelligible, but from 
which it was possible to pick up a few scraps such 
as “Insolent!” ‘“ Never come into his houseagain !’’ 
“Pay him when L like!” the coastguardsman got up 
and left the room, butas he had been heard to utter 
the self-same words.at least a score of times before 
no one attached any particular notice to them, and 
did not’ evem say good night, as it was popularly sup- 
posed that lie would be back again before long. 

A faw minutes after the departure of Ragget, 
whicli caused amusement rather than anything else, 
Dalton. thes pilot fiuished his mug of cider and ex- 
claimed : 

“Excuse me, I must take a stroll and have a look 
at the sea.” 

“Shall. you: gm up to-night?” asked Pickeriog. 
“If so, wa may traweh together. It is my turn for 
duty.” 

“TI can’t tell,” rejoined! Dalton, cautiously. “I 
may go-andi li mayrnet; thougl»it is doubtful if there 
will be any, shipsi the Downs to-night, unless they 
are towed: up channel. There isn’t a breath of 
wind,,and sailing vessels: must be delayed in such a 
calm. as this.” 

“You're right. Well, Here’s to our next meeting,” 
said Pickering, draining his glass. 

When the pilot got out of the house he stood fora 
moment and looked in the direction taken by Grace 


bury. 

She had gone away fromthe town towards Wal- 
mer. 

Walking quickly he followed her. 

’ Before he had gone far he saw a young man meet 
her; he took off hishat, making a most respectful 
salutation. They began to talk, and it appeared to 
Dalton that, asif annoyed, Grace Ebury turned round 
and walked towards the beach facing the town, 
where those living in Deal were beginning to assem- 
ble. 

The sun had gone down, and, as the tide receded, a 
few waves, crested witli a light foam, beat against 
the beach, the air becameya littlecooler, and a slight 
breeze was observed springing up from the gouth- 
west. 

Dalton sprang lightly over hedge so as not to be 
perceived, and waited till Grace and the man who was 
with her had passed, then he took the road again, 
and, lighting. his pipe, followed them, leisurely, with- 
out being seen, yet keeping them well in view. 

The gentleman who had spoken to Miss Ebury was 
Sir Harry Daubarn, of whom wespoke just now. It 
was a tradition in his family that the Daubarns in 
the third—and sometimes the second—and every re- 
curring third generation had contracted a mésalliance. 
They had, in plain English, married beneath them. 
His grandfather had: married a Miss Tulse, who, 
though an excellent: woman, a good wife, and a capital 
mother, was below him-in caste, and he himself was 
extremely: anxious of allying: himself with Miss 
Ebury—not that he had any ambition to go inte the 
fancy stationery and Berlin-wool trade, though he 
would not have considered it beneath his-dignity to 
embark in any. occupation which he could have ap- 
proved of his: wife pursuing. : 

He was in a fair way to'run through his limited 
income, and if he had: been at all prudent he would 
have looked upon Mrs, Ebury’s business as something 
to fall back-upon when houses, land, and money were 
spent, that, according to the poet, being the time at 
which “learning is: most excellent,” though if the 
poet had lived in these days: he would have substi- 
tuted commerce, or, more wisely, buying’ and selling 
for learning, which: isu’tiof so: much use asa” 
for dealing. 

Sir Harry Daubarn was in good society, and held 
an excellent position in the county, All the-county 
families recognized‘him>and were glad to have him 
at their houses. : 

His passion for Grace was an infatuation, and not 
of long duration. It began when’ he went'into her 
mother’s shop one day to buy-a packet/of envelopes, 
and she supplied him withthem, This-was not a ro- 
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mantic commencement, but he had found several op- 
portunities of meeting her since then, and rather 
persecuted her with his attentions than otherwise. 

Before meeting Grace he had spoken to his friends 
of contracting a marriage with an heiress, but his 
was simply an infatnation, and he could no more help 
kneeling at her feet than he could going to a fox- 

unt. 

“t must be acknowledged that though somewhat 
flattered at his preference she gave him no en- 
couragement. 

If Sir Harry Daubarn had not been at one and 
the same time the most amorous and the most im- 
pudent of mortals, he would have been: discouraged 
long ago. 

But he was madly in love. 

Those who have been placed in a similar position 
of brief madness will understand the feelings that 
actuated him and make allowance for his pertinacity 
in a bad cause. 

He had determined on this occasion to make a 
formal declaration and bring things to a crisis. 

“ Will you give me a few minutes’ conversation; 
Miss Ebury ?” he said when he met her, 

“For what purpose?” she asked. 

“T want to talk to you,” he replied, with some 
hesitation. 

“Very well,” she answered, with the most perfect 
indifference, ‘let us talk.” 

“You cannot be ignorant of the fact that I love 
you,” he began as he walked by her side and they 
retraced their steps to the town. 

They formed a very handsome couple, though Sir 
Harry’s was a round, good-natured, happy-go-lucky 
sort of face, utterly deficient in the intellectual ex- 
pression, the celestial fire and the “ dash” which were 
so apparent in that of Grace. 

“You do me a great honour,” she replied. 

Her face was impassive. He could not tell by 
looking at it what was passing in her mind, 

“ Would you like to be Lady Daubarn?”’ he in- 
quired. 

“Do you know, Sir Harry,” she answered, “ that by 
marrying me you would make a bad marriage ?” 

“ How so ?”’ he demanded. 

“Because I am a poor girl; my mother keeps'a 
shop. You area baronet, and a man ef. position: in 
the county, though not so rich as your father 
was.” 

“My dear girl,” he replied, “ you are fit to bea 
duchess! you have all the style. I meet many young 
ladies in society, and cannot see one who can at all 
compare with you. Believe me when I say that you 
would adorn the highest position! What is your an- 
swer ? what do you say?” . 

“T neither refuse you nor accept you.” 

“Then'I may hope ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But I do not understand you exactly ; may I beg 
you to be a little more explicit?” said Sir Harry 
Daubarn, in some perplexity. 

“Evidently, Sir Harry, you do not comprehend 
my character!” exclaimed Grace, with some earnest- 
ness. 

She regarded him with one of these fierce glances 
which, coming from the woman one loves, burn into 
& man’s heart. : 

“Why not ?” he asked. y 

“For this reason: you have looked at my, face 
and you find it pretty ; you have-remarked-my man~ 
ner and you see that it is graceful; but- you. have 
paid no attention to my mind, which is the seat.and 
receptacle of allmy thoughts. When I told you that I 
would neither accept nor refuse you I heard you'ut- 
teracry of joy. You did not know what was pass- 
ing in my mind.” 

“ May I inquire ?” he asked, anxiously. 

They had strolled on to the beach, and! Grace 
looked round her as if she hada wish to sitidowa. 

Instantly Sir Harry Daubarn took off alight over- 
Coat he wore and spread it on the pebbles. 

Withouta word of thanks or acknowledgment’ she 
sat down and began to move the stones about with 
the end of her sunshade. 

Sir Harry stood by her side, but he waited: for her 
to speak, 


CHAPTER II. 

The day is done; and slowly from the stene 
The stooping sun upgathers his spent shafts, 
And puts them back into his golden quiver. 
. Golden Legend. 

You havea title to offer me, have you not, Sir 
Harry Daubarn?” she exclaimed, at length, “and 
that, of course, ought to be a great consideration: to 
® girl in my position. So itis, But allow me to ask 
you what is the use of a title unless its possessor has 
Plenty of money to support it with ?” 

My income is small,” he replied, “ still I have a 
Comfortable home to offer you, and such. society as 
Jou cannot enjoy now, Excuse me for saying so; I 








only advance that for the sake of argumeut, nothing 
more.” 

“The society you wouldintroduce me to, Sir Harry,” 
replied Grace, with perfect self-possession, “ is, as you 
very truly say, worthy of my ambition ; but unless you 
were able to settle a large sum of money upon me I 
should only be patronized by your friends and hated 
by your enemies. Thos» ladies who have marriage- 
able daughters, entertaining no objection to a younger 
one marrying you, would treat me with disdain, and 
if they were civil when we met it would-be from con- 
straint and not from inclination.” 

* Allow me—” 

“No, no; allow me! I understand female Inman 
nature much better than you do, and I should have 
no position at all as your wife unless you were very, 
very rich,” 

“Think of the agreeable’ home I can offer you. 
Wooiley Hall is splendidly furnished. Ihave horses, 
carriages, atid a select’ circle of acquaintances, and I 
need not say that I will devote my whole existence 
to you.” 

* That'is all very well, but a man who devotes his 
whole existence to a woman is a bore!” answered 
Grace. 

“ What on earth do you want?” cried Sir Harry, 
in his blunt way. 

“Tf you talk to me like that there is an end of 
everything, and I will ask’ you to leave me,” she ex- 
claimed, with a dangerous flash’ in her expressive 
eye. 

“ Pardon me; a thousand times pardon me! TI did 
not know what I was'saying ; your manner confused 
me: I had expected different’ treatment,” he ex- 
claimed, quickly. 

“Go on, if you please. Say what you have to say, 
because it is well that this matter should be settled 
now, one way or the other,” cried Grace Ebury, still 
knocking the pebbles about with her stnshade. 

“T offer you my hatid and my title,” he rejoined. 

‘“ Attitle requires w large fortune to keepit up. What 
can‘be ttiore wretched and miserable than a poor lord 
or an insolvent baronet ?” 

Sir Harry Daubarn trembled, not with rage, but 
with fear. 

“Shall I prove to you how much I love you?” he 
went on. 

“Tf you please.” 

“T will be civil to my relation, Solomon Tulse, the 
old smuggler, who is as rich as a Jew, and he has not 
been acknowledged by my family ever since I can 
remember. I have never even seen him, and I think 
he would be delighted if I would noticehim, He has 
hundreds of thousands.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“T am sure of it. The man is worth a quarter of 
a million,” rejoined Sir Harry. 

“That is @ large sum,” she said, reflectively. 
“ After all, it ismot much.” 

Her eyes, calmand cold, rested upom him. 

“Perhaps, if I were to make myself agreeable to 
him,” continued Sir Harry Daubarn, “he might. be 
induced to make me his heir; and he cannot live loug, 
forhe is'getting old and feeble.” 

‘My mother and'I have about a‘ hundred’ and’ fifty 
pounds @year to live upon,” said Grace Ebury, “and 
you may be'sure, Sir Harry; that few luxuries, either 
in dress‘or living, are to be got out of that sum very 
well. I have undergone privations: I am very 
proud: It has been my aim to gain knowledge. I 
have read every book. that has* come into our’ shop, 
and ‘I-am superficial rather than clever: 1 know most 
of our authors, I understand'a little Prench—that 
is, enough to serve my purpose. In order to dress 
well and’ neatly I have eaten’ nothing’ but bread 
every day fora fortnight. No one knew this. I tell 
you inorder that you may see I know the value of 
money; and I have taken a dreadful oath, Sir Harry 
Daubarn, that I will only marry in order to become 
rich—fabulously rich.’’ 

“Think of my relation, Solomon Tulse.” 

“That isproblematical. You cannot reckon upon 
that with certainty. I cap understand your dream of 
happiness associated with married life. You have 
perhaps five or six hundred a year left you out of 
what your father bequeathed you. If you:were kept 
at home by a frugal wife, and your property well 
managed, you might pay off the mortgages, and you 
would. be happy with a woman you loved. That will 
not-dofor.me. I-want togo to London and Paris, 
to have carriages, servants, houses; to go'to the Park 
and the opera, and see. life, and. be one of the stars 
of fashion.” 

“ Have you-forgotten-that I should make a sacrifice 
in marrying you?” he asked. 

“Not at-all,”’ 


“Some of my friends would think it a crime for 
mie to marry a shop-girl.” 

“There is no necessity, for you! to do anything of 
the sort,” said-Grace, coldly. ‘“ In order: to possess 
me, you mugt:be rich, Goand get: rich, ury:dear Sir 





Harry,” she added, in a tone of badinage, “and 
when you have achieved the desirable result come 
again and speak to me on'the subject of matrimony 
—not before.” 

“T could commit the most terrible’ crime to call 
you my wife,” he said, with a loving look. 

Grace Ebury rose from the beach, and, with the 
same icy look she had preserved throughont this in- 
terview, replied : 

“Tf it should happen that a crime, to be com- 
mitted by you, should enable us to come together 
again, I will let you know, and you shall be the 
criminal.” 

He looked at her with astonishment. 

“Excuse me now, Sir Harry. Night is coming 
on,” she resumed, “and I see an old friend, the pilot 
Dalton, who lodges in our house; he will see me 
home.” 

“Have you nothing more to say?” ho asked, lugu- 
briously. 

‘What should I have to say ?” she rejoined. 

“This parting is so unsatisfactory. It means no- 
thing.” 

“It means this, Sir Harry Daubarn,” answered 
Grace Ebury; “I have three passions which domi- 
nate, or will dominate, over all others in my breast.” 

“ And they are——” 

“These—ambition, love, hatred !” 

“ At all events we shall meet again?’ he said. 

‘* Perhaps.” 

“ Let me have some hope.” 

“* Become rich !” 

“But Grace—Miss Ebnry, I mean.” 

“ T can say no more.” 

With a chilling’ bow Grace turned away and 
joined the old pilot, Anthony Dalton, who lad just 
made himself visible on the beach. 

Sir Harry Daubarn looked after her. 

* Ah!” he murmured, “she is heartless, but I love 
her. By Heaven I love her sufficiently to commit a 
crime, as'she suggested to me just now. There is 
nothing on the face of this earth that I would not do 
to make her mine.” 

He watched her take’ the arm of' the old pilot and 
walk up the beacli into the town. 

Then he turned round and retraced his steps to 
the hotel where he had put up his” horse, as it was 
time for him to think of returning to Woodley Hall. 

He had not gone far before he met his cousin, Mr. 
Ceeil Ives; he lived in the weighbourhood, not far 
from Walmer, and had been walking on the beaeh, 
where he saw Grace bury and Sir Harry engaged in 
earnest conversation. 

“You must be madly in love when you refuse to 
see your friends,” exclaimed Cecil Ives, almost run- 
ning against him. 

“Cecil!” ejaculated Sir Harry. 

“T have heard your name associated with Grace 
Ebury’s on more than one occasion,” continued Mr. 
Ives; “but IT did not attach any importance to the 
report until I saw you together this evening.” 

“T love that girl,” said Sir Harry, who was justin 
the mood to be confidential, “and [ could-——” 

“Marry her. I thought so,” interrupted Mr, Ives. 
“Of course you know that such an alliance would 
anger your relations and alienate your friends. Still 
there is some hope for you, as an important obstacle 
is in the way.” 

“ What's that ?” asked Sir Harry, in surprise. 

“Miss Ebury, if I-am not mistaken, has a lover 
already.” 

“Impossible!” cried the young man, in a strangled 
voice. 

“ Not in the least; itis usual for a girl in her posi- 
tion to choose a lover from her own class. What 
is there surprising in the fact of her having done 
80 ?” 

Sir Harry Daubarn could not bring himself to bear 
this. More especially was it incredible after the con- 
versation he had just held with her. Sho had declared 
herself ambitious, and said that she would only 
marry to become fabulously rich. How could this 
object—the one wish of her heart at present—be ac- 
complished by an alliance with a sailor’? 

“You do not alarm me by your obstacle, my dear 
fellow,” he replied. “I love the girl, and believe she 
will be mine some day.” 

“Sheer infatuation,” cried Cecil Ives, “and since 
you ridiculed what I say I will make it niy business 
to prove the truth of my assertions.” 

“Ah! if you can do that——” 

“Twill try. Suppose in a few days’ time I can 
show you Grace Ebury and her'sailor lover together, 
as I have seen then myself, will you believe me 
then ?” 

Sir Harry made no reply—he was palo with rage, 
and his limbs trembled, as if from a dread of some 
unknown danger to his love, which he had not before 
dreamt of. 

Cecil Ives smiled as he watched him for a moment 
ere he wished him good night, which he soon did, 
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starting off leisurely in a direction contrary to that 
in which the young baronet was going. 

While this conversation had been taking place be- 
tween the cousins Anthony Dalton, the pilot, had 
joined Grace and walked by her side in the rapidly 
falling darkness, which made the figures of those who 
still lingered on the beach look dim and spectral. 

He had lighted a pipe, which he continued to 
smoke, showing thereby that he was on terms of in- 
timacy with Grace, and he also slouched along with 
his hands in his pockets, quite at his ease. 

“‘Oh, how long you have been coming!” she ex- 
claimed, directly he was near enough to hear her 
speak; “I thought something had happened per- 
haps.” 

Hor manner was anxious and her tone impatient, 
contrasting strangely with the cold and impassive 
manner in which she had treated Sir Harry Daubarn. 

“JT saw you from the ‘ Clock House,’” he answered, 
“ and followed you directly, but I did not see the ne- 
cessity for hurrying when you were joined by Dau- 
barn. Why don’t you speak plainly to him ?” 

“ How could I until he spoke plainly to me?” re- 
plied Grace. 

“ Has he done so to-day ?” 

“Yes, and I have told him that there is no hope 
for him. He perfectly understood me, and though I 
pretended to be as hard as the stones under my feet 
I could not help pityipg him, for there is no doubt 
whatever that he loves me passionately. However, 
I have renounced the splendid prospect of becoming 
Lady Daubarn.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the pilot; “we have some- 
thing better than that on hand, eh? We can improve 
considerably upon Sir Harry. But tell me, girl, have 
you had a letter to-day ?” 

“Two hours ago the postman brought me one. I 
need not tell you with what joy I opened it when I 
saw Tottenham’s writing. He says the * Asphodel’ 
may be expected to lie off Jersey for four-and-twenty 
hours the day after to-morrow, and wishes to meet 
me at St. Heliers,” 

“To-day is the twenty-third of July, and he says 
the twenty-fifth. Ah! we must start to-night, if we 
want to doit in time. As there is no wind it is use- 
less to think of running up channel in one of the 
smacks. We must take train to Southampton and 
go by packet to the island.” 

** As you like, Dalton; I leave everything to you,” 
said Grace, joyfully. ‘I am in your hands entirely. 
In an hour I can join you at the railway-station, and 
then we can go onby the last train.” 

“That will be a quarter to eleven, and it is now 
half-past nine. Do not fail.” 

“Is it likely ?” asked Grace, in a half-satirical tone ; 
“am I not going to be married? and whenever did a 
pretty girl miss an appointment on her wedding- 
day with her lover? I shall say nothing to my 
mother, for it is impossible to trust her, but I shall 
leave a letter, telling her that I have gone to visit my 
cousin at Ramsgate and shall be home in a day or 
two.” 

“I think if your mother saw a prospect of your 
getting possession of the thousands of old Solomon 
‘Tulse she would not care how you went to work to 
accomplish your object.” 

“She is very fond of money, but she would talk 
to every one if I took her into my confidence, and 
everything would be ruined.” 

“1 am glad you are so cautious,” exclaimed Dalton, 
gravely. “Although Tulse is very fond of Totten- 
ham, and will leave him all his money, I am per- 
suaded that if he found out he had married against 
his will and without his knowledge he would change 
his mind aud make some other disposition of his 
property. We cannot act too circumspectly. Tot- 
tenham loves you passionately ; he is devoted to you, 
and I think you return his love ; but the prospect of 
your mutual happiness must not make you impru- 
dent. The chief object I have in view ia fostering 
your marriage with Tottenham is to see you in pos- 
session of ‘l'ulse’s money. If he should quarrel with 
his adopted son then our project fails.” 

“Trust me; it shall not fail, Dalton, through any 
fault of mine or my future husband. All will go well, 
and we shall not forget your kindness,” returned 
Grace Ebury. 

*I don't think the worthy fellow will keep you 
waiting long. I heard to-day from the lad who came 
over from Sea View to ascertain if the ‘ Asphodel’ 
had been signalled that he was very unwell; he has 
seen the phantom ship.” 

“Nonsense! Do you believe in that, Dalton?” 
cried Grace, who, in spite of herself, could not repress 
a shudder. 

_ “One scarcely knows what to believe or disbelieve 
ia these days,” answered the pilot, cautiously, 

Suddenly he placed his finger to his lips. 

“We have said enough,” he continued, in a lower 
tone, “and as there are some people close by who 
miglt overhear us it will be best to separate.” 


“Very well; at the station we meet again,” re- 
joined Grace. 

He nodded his head, and, remeving his hands from 
his capacious pockets, at the same time throwing away 
his pipe, he walked quickly away, and was soon lost 
in the distance. 

The young girl smiled as she slowly retraced her 
steps to the High Street, ia which her mother’s shop 
was situated. 

“I wouder if all the tales they tell about Solomon 
Tulse’s treasures and wealth are true,”’ she muttered. 
“T have heard that in the vaults beneath his house 
at Sea View he has casks full of precious stones and 
bars of gold. I feel that I am made to reign. I 
should have been a queen, and I will never rest con- 
tent until I have the world at my feet. With gold I 
must conquer, and by marrying Tottenham I shall 
get possession of Solomon’s Tulse’s thousands.” 

She was about to take a daring step, because Tot- 
tenham had as yet nothing, and it was by no means 
certain that he would inherit his protector’s fortune. 

Grace was willing to ren the risk. 

They had been engaged to one another before the 
young man started on his last voyage in the “ As- 
phodel” to California. Tony Dalton, the old pilot, 
was their sole confidant. 

Tottenham had written to Grace to say that if she 
would come to St. Heliers, in the island of Jersey, he 
would marry her privately, and it was to be married 
to him that she was about to start secretly from Deal 
with Dalton, and hurry over to the pleasant little 
channel island, where was to be accomplished one of 
the most important acts of her life. 

A favourite saying of hers was this, “ A woman 
with some beauty, very little heart, and uo principle, 
must succeed in the battle of life.” She had yet to 
put her philosophy to the test, but it must be con- 
fessed that she did not lack courage in plunging so 
boldly into the fight. 

Bold as she was she little knew the nature of the 
career which was before her, and it was lucky for her 
that she was ignorant of its mauy temptations, perils, 
and trials, fleeting joys and crushing sorrows, fierce 
loves and bitter hatreds, and the thousand and one 
penalties which a searing ambition entails upon those 
who try to grasp the mocking phantems it places be- 
fore the tortured gaze. 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


New Torrepo Boatr.—A new torpedo boat is to 
be built at Washington Navy-yard, measuring 175 ft. 
in length, by 35 ft. beam. Her hull will be of iron, 
8ft.out of water. The exposed part will be armour- 

lated with 5-in. iron, backed with wood. She will 
propelled by two screws, and her engines are ex- 
pected to drive her at fourteen knots per hour, mi- 
nimum speed. She will have for fair weather two 
masts, schooner-rigged. The torpedo will contain 
100 lb. of powder, attached to an iron beam which 
will protrude from the bow below the water-line. 
This beam will be 25 ft. long, and so adjusted as to 
be forced out by hand from a water-tight compart- 
ment poses packing. It is intended that the tor- 
pedo boat shall make straight, under a full head of 
steam, for an enemy’s ship, run well under her, and 
explode the torpedo by electricity, the beam being 
withdrawn at the same time. The boat will be of 
comparatively light draught—11} ft. 

GREEN VARNISH.—There is a most beautiful 
transparent green varnish employed to give a fine 
glittering colour to gilt or other decorated works. 
As the preparation of this varnish is very little 
known, an account of it may in all probability 
prove of interest to many of our readers. The pro- 
cess is as follows:—Grind a s quantity of 
@ peculiar pigment, called ‘Chinese blue,” along 
with about double the quantity of finely powdered 
chromate of potash, and a sufficient quantity of 
copal varnish thinned with turpentine. The mix- 
ture requires the most elaborate grinding or incor- 
porating of its ingredients, otherwise it will not be 
transparent, and therefore useless for the purpose 
for which it is intended. The “tone” of the 
colour may be varied by an alteration in the pro- 
portion of the ingredients: a preponderance of 
chromate of potash causes a yellowish shade in the 
green, as might have been expected, and vice versa 
with the blue under the same circumstances. This 
coloured varnish will produce a very striking effect 
in japanned goods, paper hangings, &c., and can be 
made at a very cheap rate. 

A New Lamp.—A new description of lamp for 
street lighting has recently been experimented on, 
the principle of which is, Nature says, the applica- 
tion of reflectors, in order to bend down and utilize 
the amount of light which is at present wasted by 
upward radiation. It is manifest that the rays of 


light from a street lamp which now strike the eye of 





a spectator placed on the ground are only a small 





portion of those actually emitted by the flames. The 
rays which pass through the upper portions of the 
sides of the lantern, or through its sloping roof, are 
entirely dissipated, or at best, if partially and im- 
perfectly reflected by clouds or atmospheric parti- 
cles, me visible only in the form of the red glow 
which overhangs a distant town. Mr. Skelton, the 
inventor, calculates that about two-thirds of the 
light given by the flame are in this way lost, and 
he has arranged strips of looking-glass in such a way 
that the loss will be effectually prevented. The upper 
half of each side of the lamp, and the whole of each 
side of the sloping roof, are occupied by a frame, in 
which the strips are placed with their reflecting sur- 
faces downwards, in a manner somewhat analagous 
to the laths of a Venetian blind. The precise cha- 
racter of the effect produced will depend upon the 
distance of the strips apart, upon their width, and 
upon their angle of inclination ; but the general re- 
sult is, subject to small variations, that the street 
receives ti times as much light as would fall upon 
it through lanterns of the ordinary kind. The 
frames holding the strips are glazed on both sides, 
and made dust-proof, so that the mirrors will not 
become soiled or tarnished, and the reflector as a 
whole can be cleaned in the ordinary way, by simply 
wiping the glass. The ae is equally applicable to 
every form of lamp, and the patent includes the ap- 
plication of prismatic reflectors, which would pre- 
sent advantages in certain cases. 








HOW SALT IS MANUFACTURED AT TURKS’ 
ISLAND. 

Tue island bearing this familiar name has been 
conspicuous for its production of salt, of which mil- 
lions of bushels find their way into the markets of 
the world, our own country receiving about half a 
million bushels annually. Salt is obtained from 
sea water, by either extreme cold or heat; here it is 
made by solar evaporation. 

Lying under the intense rays of a tropical sun, 
the sea soon gives up its water and leaves its salt 
behind ; and were it not for the influx of the mighty 
rivers of the Tropics, and the general system of 
currents and tides, the ocean lying near the Equator 
would soon become one vast sea of salt. 

For centuries advantage has been taken of this 
natural process, and in the dry seasons over a 
thousand natives are at work, in the different stages 
of the preparation of salt for the market. ‘The sea 
water is let into the basins, or “ pans,” by a canal, 
cnt through the beach, which separates the sea from 
the interior lagoons and affords a good foundation 
for the town proper. 

This beach is a few rods—perhaps ten or fifteen— 
in width, and at the back of this, extending towards 
the bluffs about a quarter of a mile, was — a 
marsh, which has been converted into salt-tanks. 
These tanks are shallow, with a varying depth of 
from eight to eighteen inches, the bottom made of 
marl or clay, and they cover several hundred acres 
of this evaporating ground, divided intoa great many 
compartments, varying from a quarter of an acre to 
two or acres in size, 

These are separated from each other by low stone 
walls, which serve also as walks. Inthe middle of 
these is an impervious clay, which prevents the 
oaeeg of water from one tank to another, unless 

y the litle gateways or sluices, through which the 
supply is regulated. 

‘The water in these is found in all stages of eva- 
poration. In some you see the clear, limpid water 
of the ocean; in others it hasa soiled appearance, 
and, when far advanced in the process, it assumes 
beautiful pink colour. The first pond allows the 
subsidence of mud and other physical impurities, 
and is, consequently, the deepest. 

As the fluid runs from tank to tank it ually 
becomes thicker, giving up its water and becoming 
more and more concentrated, until it reaches the 
last and shallowest pan, where crystals begin to 
appear on its surface. 

‘These first crystals are purest, and are raked off 
with an iron hoe. Exposed for a still longer time, 
more crystals form, but these mostly collect on the 
bottom and sides, and are scra off when the 
“mother liquor” is drawn away. They are then 
hauled in carts to the beach, where piles, like great 
white snow banks, may be seen from the ship’s deck. 

This salt is more or less impure—the chief im- 
purit ony | chloride of magnesium—and, to get 
rid of this, the heaps are covered with straw and 
hay; the chloride of magnesium, being deliques- 
cent, absorbs moisture from the atmosphere and 
drains off, leaving the pure chloride of sodium— 
common salt—behind. ‘To produce the same result 
sometimes slaked lime is placed in the last tanks. 

The making of salt by solar evaporation depends 

tly upon the absence of rain; and Tarks’ 
foland has this advantage, as well as extreme heat 
in summer. In addition, the trade winds constantly 
agitate the surface of the ponds, and thus facilitate 
vaporization. A. 
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LUKE’S PROBATION. 
—_»———_ 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
Ah, what a sign it is of evil life 
Where death's approach is seen so oa ! rE 
2 Henry VI. 

“ Now remember, Mr. Peel, these two patients are 
uot to be any expense to you. No, you need not ob- 
ject, aud say you are comfortable enough to afford it ; 
so am I, and, what’s more, I mean to have my own 
way in this affair. I am about to drive into town and 
bring Mrs. Hopkins here, fer whichever way Jolin 
Moseley’s case turns out I see you will have the other 
on your hands for some time to come.” 

“Tam only too glad to be able to requite some of 
Lis kindness to me when I first came here a poor, ig- 
norant weaver.” : 

“You have done it, and are doing so every time 
your genial face enters his room. But there, I'll just 
cun up now and see how he looks before I start.” 

So saying, Raphael went lightly and noiselessly 
upstairs to find the poor gardener stretched out on 
his bed, with every vestige of colour fled from his 
face. His gray hair had been closely cut, and his 
head, which was beginning to swell frightfully, had 
been laid on a pillow of ice. 

The bullet had entered his right cheek, and was 
lodged beinind the left eye, but his head being so in- 
flamed and swollen Dr. Smith had deferred extract- 
ing the bullet till the fever had abated some of its 
violence. Truth to tell, he had probed and probed, 
but could find no bullet ; and would have almost de- 
cided that it was not there had he not been afraid 
that his quiet disciple downstairs might make a dif- 
ferent discovery, 0 he determined to try again in a 
few days. 

When Raphael returned to the kitchen he found 
Leona there, with white apron and tucked-up sleeves, 
making herself useful toMary Jane. Ned, almost at 
the same time, entered by another door, with a dreary 
hopelessness in his face most pitiable to behold. 

“Why, Ned,” cried Raphael, “‘you are as pale as 
death! What is the matter now ?” 

“Matter? Simply this.”’ 

He did not glance at Leona as he spoke, for he was 
not yet able to bear the cold scorn which he thought 
she must now entertain respecting him. “I am not 
Mr. Peel’snephew. Iam the illegitimate son of John 
Moseley and Susan Grimes, Oh, better, sir!” he cried, 
turning to Luke, “better a thousand times had you 
told us from the first that we were outcasts and beg- 
gars 
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LJOHN MOSELEY’S CONFESSION. | 

“*T have always loved you as a son, Ned,” was the 
broken reply. 

“ Better than a son, sir; better, indeed. But you 
are about the only one in the world noble enough to 
do sv.” 

Mary Jane came forward at this, with tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks, and, laying the young man’s 
head tenderly on her bosom, she said: 

“T always knew it, Ned, yet you little dream how I 
love you. You little know what you have been to 
my lonely heart, rasped out of all womanly kindness 
twenty-two years ago by a false-hearted lover. You 
little know how your geutle manners made me 
ashamed of my harsh ways, and turned me to a dif- 
ferent woman, Is such as that Hothing to live for? 
No matter whose son you are, I love you, and will 
always love you,” 

“It never must make any difference in our friend- 
ship,” spoke Raphael. ‘For, remember, if he is 
your father, he was my sister’s husband.” 

All but the gracious Leona had come forward with 
their word of sympathy for him; but through all 
this conversation she had never once turned her 
head, but stood quietly stirring some preparation over 
the fire, and Ned rose to leave the room with a bitter 
feeliug at his heart. 

What was all the world to him? What were all 
their sympathies if she withheld hers? If he had 
only glanced at her in passing out, he would have 
seen that quiet tears were falling on the white apron, 
and that trembling hands stirred the preparation over 
the fire. 

Luke followed Raphael out to the door, where his 
light gig stood ready waitiug for him, and, as the 
young man was seated, he gave him his hand, say- 
ing : 

“You'll not forget, Mr. Blanchard, that you are a 
gentleman, and Alice—Alice is Ned's sister.’”’ 

Raphael, pale and preoccupied, merely bowed and 
drove away. 

* 7 * 7 * 

When Luke startled the dying ears of John Mose- 
ley and his children by the announcement of their 
relationship he suddenly left the room, unable to look 
upon the scared face of Alice, who seemed suddenly 
bereft of reason. 

A murderer for her father! Oh, surely her wicked 
suspicions were turned back upon herself with ten- 
fold force ! 

Jokn Moseley turned his eyes from one to another 
of his children—defiant one instant, wild and sorrow- 
ful the next—and at length, addressing Ned, he cried, 
impatiently : 

“I'm dying! Have you nothing to say to me?” 





“What can I say? If you are my father, which I 
strongly doubt, you bring me nothing but disgrace 
and a tainted name.” 

“ You needn't doubt that I am your father, for your 
mother was sister to Luke Peel’s sweetheart, and I 
Suppose that is why he brought you up. I was the 
cause of your mother’s death, they tell ra@— zo heap 
your reproaches on me, if you wish it.” 

“No, I'll not do so; your present jvan#hment is 
sufficient. Yet you caunot expect any ai¥ecsion under 
the circumstances—it would be hypocrisy if I were 
to avow such a feeling. I forgive you—I’ve done all 
in my power to alleviate your suffering, so good-bye. 
Do not ask to see me again, for I will not see you.” 

He gently grasped the shaking hand, and, trem- 
bling with restrained emotion, passed from the room 
and left Alice aloue with the dying. 

“So meet and part a father and son. Beze-~ for 
your filial affection. I had little love for my pour old 
parents, thougL, when I beggared them with my ex- 
travagance, then let them die in the Manchester 
workhouse. Have you anything to say before you 
leave me to fight it out alone with death ?” 

“T’ll not leave you,” she replied, sadly. 

“Yet you know more of my life than he—that 
son of mine—does.” 

“T am a woman, and can bear suffering more 
patiently than a man.” 

“A woman! Yes,” he sneered; “we are always 
being bored about ‘ patient woman.’ All I ever got 
from the sex was pride and arrogance. You think me 
a fiend no doubt, yet I might have been saved once. 
I know I had been wild and dissipated before I met 
Agnes Blanchard—I know I nad deserted your 
mother in her bitterest trial, and was a gambler and 
a drunkard, leaving England execrated by many a 
father; yet I loved Agnes Blanchard, and turned 
away from my old life the first time I saw her. I 
meant to retrieve the past, and in Heaven’s name 
begin, with her help, a new life. But how was I en- 
couraged? Luke Peel told her your mother’s story, 
and she turned like an icicle towards me. She married 
me sooner than become the subject of gossip among 
her friends, and broke her marriage vow by flinging 
my heart from her in her haughty pride. From the 
hour that we were married she left my side, and 
we never again met in private as mau and wife, 
though we kept up the delusion before society, and 
I believe were considered models of cold politeness 
to each other. Yet as soon as we were alone the 
mask was thrown off, and we seldom spoke.” 

“ Andher death,” faltered Alice—“ how did she die?’ 

“She died by my hand—the only woman I ever 
loved.” 
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Alice shrank back in horror, and the hand that had 
been bathing his brow fell to her side. 

“Don't you spurn me, too!” he cried, “ or my 
punishment will be more than I can bear!” 

Alice, with ill-concealed repuguance, resumed her 
occupation, and he his narrative. 

«| did not intend to kill her—I only took out the 


revolver to frighten her into keeping a secret she 
liad discovered. Would you like to know what the 
secret was?” 

“T can guess it—the murder in yonder wood.” 

w I 


la! ha!” he laughed, wildly. “ I’ve baffled all 
your sharp detectives for nearly six years. Luke 
.l may cut down the blot on his landscape now, 
fur the murderer’s found and has his death blow!” 

“Why did you murder her? Oh! most wretched 
fat! er, why did you murder that poor girl ?” 

* \nother instance of your arrogance,” he replied. 
“Si was a housemaid at Blanchard House, when 
my wife—in name—and I returned from Florence. 
li. isg quite pretty, and ladylike beyond her station, 
1 took a fancy to her; but, to make a long story 
sliort, she repelled me in the most insolent manner, 
and defied me to my face, so that I vowed to be re- 
venged. But the next morning she had left Blanchard 
Ilouse, and had gone, no one knew whither. Not 
to Le bafiled, however, I set a spy to work—paid him 
well, and, at the end of a few months, he returned 
to me with the news that he had found her, But I 
liad somehow lost zest in the pursuit then, and, if he 
had come to me when 1 was sober, I might never 
liave left the room; but, as it was, I had been up 
gambling all the previous night, and was trying to 
stifle a racking headache with brandy when the spy 
cume lb. 

‘IT was in the worst of tempers, having lost a large 
sum of my wife’s the night before, so, with malice in 
my heart, 1 started off on foot and alone, to wreal: my 
veugeauce on a defenceless woman. Chance seemed 
to favour me, for, just as I neared the house, I saw 
her start towards the woods with a tin pail in her 
land. I followed har noiselessly, creeping along by 
the bushes, till I saw her enter the cover of the 
trees, when I pounced upon her, and held her so that 
she could not seream. 

“She struggled bravely, and defied me with bitter 
words even then, calling me a coward, and saying 
that death would be far preferable to her than the 
slightest touch of my foul hand. 

“ Had she but spoken mildly, and not taunted me, 


sho mizht yet be alive; but. maddened as I was with 
drink, her unwise denunciations drove me to despe- 
ration, and, before I knew what I was doing, I had 
drawn out a small dagger that I always carried, and 


struck her with it several times. She was lithe and 
young, and, overcuming her momentary faintness, 
she wrested my dagger away, and struck me deeply 
with it. I remember little after that, save & dull 
sense of a mad death struggle, then all was oblivion.” 

The wretched murderer paused, uearly fainting with 
the exertion he had made. 

“Say no more—oh, say no more!” begged Alice, 
seeing his great suffering, and, in her compassionate 
heart, quelling the longing she felt to know all the 
sad story. ’ 

“I will, I will!” he panted. “I’ve not much 
more time—it will all soon be over.” 

He rested a few moments before he resumed : 

“When I awoke to consciousness I was lying 
beside the dead body of Margaret Mackay (that was 
her name—the other she only took to baffle me), and 
never for one hour has that frightful scene left my 
mind. The pale moonlight fell, as it flickered through 
the trees, on her white, upturned face, and revealed 
the blood on her breast and arms. Her hands were 
clasped as though in sudden prayer, and there rested 
withal such a look of surpassing peace on her coun- 
tenance that I thought I should go mad with tor- 
ture of the mind. What would I not have given to 
recall her to life? What would I not have given to 
be once again a free schoolboy, with the world before 
me, and no blackening record to cut me off from the 
rest of mankind ?” 

“But Raphael Blanchard’s diamond piu—how came 
that for a time to lie in the brook?” 

“Ah! yes—I forgot that. I took it from his 
dressing-table in a sudden freak a few days before. 
1 did not know I lost it that fatal day till, as I was 
returning home, I saw it shiuing in the moonlight on 
the path before me. I did intend to revenge myself 
ou Raphael, had I lived, but it is as well I am spared 
avother crime.” 

“Oh! father, are you not sorry for such a fright- 
ful life? Cannot you ease my mind by telling me 
you are repentant ?” 

“Repeutant!” be almost shrieked, in a hollow 
Voice, growing weaker each moment. “ It’s too late 
~-it would be only a mockery now,” 

* Never too late, oh, unfortunate father, if it comes 
fii the heart—never too late in the merciful eyes 
vi lim who pardoned the dying thief on the crogs.”’ 


The sufferer lay panting and gasping, unable to 
answer her for atime. At length he said: 

“You must promise never to reveal my dying con- 
fession to any one but Luke Peel.” 

“One other—Raphael Blanchard,” she replied, 
firmly. 

“ Do you imagine he’ll marry you now 2” 

A touch of the old spirit peeped out as he put the 
question, but as he was immediately seized with a 
spasm she was obliged to call for help, and could not 
return the proud answer on her lips. 

He lay in mortal agony for nearly an hour, then 
fell into a kind of stupor that lasted half the night. 
Suddenly, as they were watching by him, he started 
up with clenched hands and wildly distended eyes, 
shrieking out: 

“Oh, Heaven, have mercy on me!” then fell back 
dead. 





CHAPTER XxIVv. 
Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been— 
A sound which makes us linger Pmmeds ~ ! 
Tron. 

Wuen the quiet funeral was over, and the sad cir- 
cumstances of the case hushed up as well as money 
and influence can stifle such things; when Luke 
was once more back at work in his fields, and 
Raphael riding out every day to spend a couple of 
hours with the gardener, whe still lay in a critical 
eine, Alice sat dewn to write a long farewell 
etter. 

She had been out in the fields with Luke that morn- 
ing, and had told him all that her father had con- 
fessed to her, also her wish to free Raphael Blan- 
chard, 

“ That is right,” was his reply; “ tell him the trath 
about it, and bind him never to see you again,” add- 
ing, “and please Heaven there shall not long remain 
@ tree in that fatal clump to remind us of the sad as- 
soviations connected with it,” 

With a new throb of affection Alice realized that 
the sadness of heart engendered by the contempla- 
tion of her painful task was relieved by the loving 
counsel and tender sympathy of him who had done se 
much for herself and others—who had denied himself 
in so much to educate and keep them in the finest ap- 
parel—who was yet waiting till he could afford 
to buy the long-promised “ suit of black!” 

Alice burst out crying when she thought of it all, 
and, raising his horny hands, covered them with 
kisses, saying, amid her tears: 

“Oh, best and truest of friends, how can I ever be 
sufficiently grateful to you? How could my mother 
impose us upon you?” ‘ 

“ Your mother did no such thing, my child ; it was 
Alice, the dear girl that 1 loved, and your aunt, who, 
having nothing else when she died, left me you two 
children for a legacy.” 

“A sad legacy, uncle.” 

“No, my dear, the sweetest and best of legacies— 
one that filled my otherwise lonely house with youth- 
ful mirth, and brightened my heart and hearthstone 
with beloved faces. Oh, no, not a sad legacy, but the 
sweetest and best, for it brought m» what a golden 
one never could—a heart contented and full of love. 
Now go, my child, and write your letter to Raphael 
Blanchard, then that ordeal will be past.” 

Au ordeal indeed she found it, this last resigning 
of all she held most dear, but, after detailing iu full 
her father’s death-bed scene, she wrote: 

“* Now, dear Raphael, comes the hardest part of my 
task-—my farewell words. 

“ After the direful disclosures that I now write for 
your eye alone, it would be impossible for us ever to 
marry. Think of your proud name being held up as a 
by-word, and possibly your children taunted with a 
stain of blood on the family name. Oh, far better 
now the sharp pang of separation than a lifetime of 
dull regret! 

“T am sorry for you, for I know you love me, and 
will suffer much. Imagination portrays your grief 
from my own—already I see in store for you the long, 
monotonous days, the feverish nights, and, worst of 
all, the bitter morning awakenings from the land of 
dreams—the sense of something lost that the mind 
first suffers, 

_ “Already have I felt the sting, and in my suffer- 
ings prayed that it might be averted from you. Ra- 
plael, we must never meet again—never, my darling 
lover, till death sets free our prisoned souls in that 
country where all are free and equal. Try, for the 
sake of what has been—for the sake of the great 
Hereafter—to pursue the path of charity and well- 
doing. I will perform my part if Heaven spare me, 
then, afterall is over bere, comes our great reward. 
I think you will never marry, but should you ever 
meet some fair lady whose company will make your 
life more full, take her, in Heaven’s name, and may it 
bless you both. Do not try to see me, dear Raphael, 
or change my purpose, for, being convinced that this 


Good-bye, my darling—forgive my wicked! sus- 
picions, and pray for me sometimes. 
“ Your friend, ALIcE.” 

She had barely finished this letter when Raphael 
drove up to the door, and she heard his low-toned in- 
quiry for the gardener, and his beloved footsteps as- 
cending to the sick-room ; trifles that brought back 
their happy days together, when suspicion an? 
trouble had found other victims to prey upon. 

She went out to the kitchen and asked Mary Jane 
to hand him the letter when he came downstairs ; 
then, thinking she heard him coming, ran back again 
to avoid a meeting. 

Listening, she heard him drive away aftera while, 
with a dull apathy that had in it neither grief nor 
despair, but held her chained down as it were, think- 


aroused by Leona coming into the room, taking ler 
gently in her arms, and saying: 

“My dear Alice, don’t look up, for I want to tell 
you something. I’m going to be your sister some 
day. Now, please don’t start and look at me with 
such dreadful eyes, for I know all about it. Do you 
think it makes any difference to me who his father 
was so long as he bears an upright name ?” 

“ But,” faltered Alice, then stopped short, think- 
ing, “ After all, it will only make more trouble if } 
tell her that he is alsothe son of a murderer, So 
let it pass, that they at least may be happy.” 

“ Are you not pleased, dear, at the prospect of hav- 
ing me for a sister ?” 

“IT should be more than pleased, Leona, if he ha: 
an unblemished name to offer you. As itis, 1 am 
afraid you have not sufficiently considered the su- 
ject, and may yet regret your choice.” 

“ Never,” was the answer, with a clear ring iu the 
voice, and a happy light breaking over the face, so 
swect and soft in its peach-bloom complexion, “ never, 
my poor, sad sister. I’ve been over all this s:ound 
two hours ago, and succeeded in convincing Doctor 
Ned that his arguments were all sophistry, so you 
need not try to convert me to your belief. Only think 
the poor fellow has been jealous of Mr. Blanchard, 
and nearly tormented himself into a fever; then, 
when he perceived that gentleman’s attentions directed 
elsewhere, he found a new cause of self-torture by 
imagining 1 was quite indifferent to the shock he had 
received in being proved the son of the man who 
died here last week. Now do say that you're glad, 
like a good girl.” 

* Tam glad, Leona, that Ned will have such a dear, 
lovely girl for a wife, aud I know you will both b: 
happy.” 

Did Aliee have a vague hopein her heart that 
Raphael would send her a few farewell words in 
answer to her letter? She must have had, or why 
did she so often glance in the direction of the dusty 
road next day, and the day after, and the week after 
that again, then again, and again, till the golden Oc- 
tober died amid its own glories, and November was 
lengthening out its balmy days? If lookiug down, and 
far beyond that dusty road, she had seen the figures 
journeying towards her from over a broad ocean, her 
dull eyes would have grown brighter. If listening, 
she had heard the footfalls nearing a happy home, her 
own lagging steps would have grown elastic again, 
and have beat time te the music of a happy heart. 


CHAPTER XxXV. 
Joy, gentle friends! joy, and fresh days of love 
Accompany your hearts ! 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 

RAPHAEL BLANCHARD, impatient to possess himself 
of the contents of Alice’s letter, had checked his 
horse into a quiet walk as soon as they were out of 
sight of the house, and opened the dainty epistle. 
He read it through, without apparent emotion, refolded 
it and put it into his pocket, saying as he did so: 

“ The foolish girl, but I suppose she’s right.” 

lhe wondered vaguely why the letter affected him 
so little, also why he never inquired for her when 
at the farmhouse. 

“T believe 1’m ill,” he cried as a thrill of pair shot 
through his back. ‘The housekeeper was right 
when she said I looked too ill to drive out.” 

Getting worse each moment, it was with difficulty 
he kept his seat in the gig and arrived at home. 
Before the next day’s sun had risen he was stricken 
down with typhoid fever, and for three weeks lay 
in a semi-conscious state before he became con- 
valescent. Almost his last orders to the housekeeper 
had been to keep his illness from being known, and 
now his first inquiries were, who had been to see him? 
* No one but the doctor and myself has seen you, 
sir.” 

Raphael looked sorely disappointed. 

“ Perhaps you forget, sir, that you ordered me to 
keep your illness a secret.” 

“Did 1? Lhave not the slightest recollection of it, 
and could not have known what I was doing. Did 











is my duty, 1 will adhere to it through all entreaty. 
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“ Yee, sir, Mr. Peel, but I told him you were out of 
town.” 

“ How long have I lain hera, Mrs. Gaylor ?” 

“Three weeks yesterday, sir.” 

“ Three weeks! is it possible? Well, you must 
try and make me well as soon as you can, for I 
have much todo. You must prepare yourself for a 
change in the establishment at Christmas time—also 
for the best silk dress I can find. What colour shall 
it be, Mrs. Gaylor?” and the invalid faintly smiled. 

“ Black, if it’s all the same to you, for I think it the 
most becoming colour for an elderly woman. I sup- 
pose the change you hint at is a young mistress?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, and again faintly smiled. 

* * * 7 x 


John Hopkins, with the greatest care, and no ex- 
citement, would live. So the doctor said, and so Ned 
said, and together they were believed. The bullet had 
been extracted, but after that the poor old man got a 
relapse which resulted in brain fever and kept him 
prostrate for some weeks. He was better now, de- 
cidedly better, and a longing took possession of him 
to see his long-lost son. 

“It’s nae use, Jo-hn,” the old woman would reply 
tohim. “It wad only excite ye an’ be yer death.” 

“]’d rin the risk, auld wifey, for the sake o’ seeing 
the lad Ro-bert once. How auld is he noo?” 


“ He’ll be thirty-one this Curistmas if he’s alive.” 
* x * % * 


It was a beautiful day, and great preparations were 
being made for the approaching Christmas festival at 
the “ Desert.” 

Luke had brought home in triumph the day before 
the long-coveted suit of black, and was to wear it on 
that auspicious occasion. Leona and Alice, under 
Mary Jane’s direction, were deep in the mysteries of 
a real old-fashioned English plum pudding, without 
which Mary Jane declared “ Christmas would be no 
Christmas,” 

Luke sat in the kitchen, looking on at the prepara- 
tions, the only shadow in his fine face coming when 
he glanced uneasily at the drooping form of Alice, who 
quietly performed her task without taking any interest 
init. Upstairs theold Scotchwoman sat at her knitting 
beside her invalid husband—a general marmur of 
preparation pervading the house, while sundry 
savory smells ascended even to the sick-room, and 
caused the gardener to sniff the air in an expectant 
manner. 

“T’m e’en thinking,” he remarked, “ that it’s maist 
time for me to ha’ a little refreeshment.” 

“ Would ye like some gruel ?” 

“Gruel be whipped. I want some o’ what they're 
cooking downstairs. D’ye think I’m gaing to be fed 
on’ slops a’ me life ?” ’ 

So intent were they allin their various occupa- 
tions that they did not hear the sound of wheels 
stopping at the front gate, nor the trip of feet coming 
round by the path to the kitchen doorheard 
nothing, till a shadow darkened the doorway, and 
looking up they beheld Raphael Blanchard, pale and 
thin, standing there. 

He entered at once, exposing to view three others 
behind. him—a strony, fine-looking young man, with 
the air of a sailor, and on his arm a beautiful girl. 
‘The last person, a iady, shrank back timidly. What 
was there about her willowy figure, her soft light 
hair, that made Luke tremble, and the great drops of 
perspiration start out on his brow? What was there 
about her whole being that made him pass the first 
group with distended eyes and outstretched arms? 
Doubt, belief, and mystification, passed successively 
over his face, and the spectators stood watching him, 
fearful that he had gone mad, 

“It’s Alice Grimes!” cried Mary Jane. 

But Luke already had her in his arms, convinced 
beyond all possible doubt that the woman he loved 
was not numbered among the dead, but lay sobbing 
on his breast. 

“Oh, my dear lass,” he cried, going back to the 
broad Lancashire dialect abandoned so long ago, “oh, 
ny dear lass that I mourned so long. How couldst 
thee deceive me, and write that thou wert dying? 
But I’ve kept thy trust through all these solitary 
years, an’ been kind to the twins. There they stand, 
let them speak for themselves.” 

_“The twins! I dying!” she repeated, vaguely, 
sinking into the seat that he tenderly placed for her. 
“I don’t understand thee, Luke; one of the twins 
lies buried in France—there stands the other,” and 
she pointed to the beautiful girl by the sailor's side. 

Luke was bewildered, and every one gazed at the 
speaker as though she had bewitched them. 

Luke waved his hand. 

“Sit down, all of you,” he said, “ you are all tired, 
and we'll have the explanation by-aad-bye.” 

They did not notice in the confusion that Ned 
had come in from the barn, and Mrs. Hopkins from 
upstairs in quest of the Scotchman’s refreshments. 

Something in the young sailor’s appearance seemed 
to draw her attention, for she began to sidle along by 





the wall, with her hand shading her eyes, trying to 
catch a glimpse of his face. 

He happened to turn about suddenly, and confront 
her, when she gave a frightened shriek of ‘‘ Ro-bert! 
Ro-bert!’’ and fell forward, fainting at his feet. 

“Oh, good friends, I’ve killed her!” cried the poor 
fellow, the tears falling over his trembling hands. 

But joy seldom kills, and just as she was reviving 
they heard the voice of the impatient gardener, 
shrilly crying out: 

“Are ye nae coming yet with the bit refreesh- 
ment ?” 

Unwarned by his previous experience, and before 
they could stop him, the sailor sprang up the stairs, 
calling out as he went: 

“Til bring it to you, father!” 

Luke quickly followed the rash fellow, expecting 
to find the gardener delirions again, but was agree- 
ably surprised to seo him very quiet with Robert’s 
hand in his own. 

“ 1’m feeling better the day,” he said, in answer to 
Luke’s anxious looks. “ An’ I’m thinking I’ll be weel 
enoo to sit up to-morrow an’ take-a wee bit o’ your 
dinner.” 

Alice Grimes, seeing the little company were very 
impatient for her explanation, im spite of their efforts 
to conceal it, said to Luke that she had better tell 
the simple story ske had to relate at ouce, and she 
began by saying that she had been obliged to leave 
Mrs. Aspell on account of her fast-increasing in- 
sanity about fifteen months after Luke went to Aus- 
tralia. 

Her own health, too, failing, she began to despair 
of ever being able to accomplish the task imposed 
upon herself. 

In her dilemma she heard that Jobrt Moseley was 
in France, and by the greatest economy managed to 
pay her passage there, taking the twins with her, in 
the hope that she should be able to induce their 
father to help in theif support.. In finding him she 
discovered that he was married to a beautiful lady, so 
forbore to bring trouble between them by telling the 
wretched story. 

She obtained a little sewing in a small village 
called Roselle, and through the Kindness of the vil- 
lage curé obtained a recommendation to the rich 
houses in the neighbourhood, for, unlike most factory 
girls, she was a good and quick needlewoman. 

So under the name of Madame Frouchette she 
passed many quiet years there, bringing up the chil- 
dren as well as her means would allow—John for a 
surgeon, Mary with the intention of taking the veil. 

Johan — ambitious and noble-hearted John — had 
fallen a victim to the profession he loved, while Mary, 
instead of taking a nun’s veil, had taken a bride’s, 
and was now the happy wife of Kobert Hopkins, a first 
mate on board one of the finest vessels that crossed 
the Atlantic, with the hope of soon becoming its cap- 
tain. 

“Who are we after all?” cried Ned. 

“T think I can tell,” replied Luke, with his fore- 
finger to the centre of his forehead. “Come with 
me, both of you,” 

He rose and led the way to the parlour, with Ned 
and Alice following him. Raphael had stopped 
Alice in going out to whisper: 

Remember, whatever falls out, there shall be no 
separation for us.” 

Luke unlocked the old secrétaire standing in a re- 
cess in the parlour, and after fumbling among many 
papers produced two old and crumpled letters, wiich 
he handed to Ned and Alice, then left them alone 
to read, 

The letters were counterparts of each other, and, 
written in a cramped hand, began as follows: 

“My Dear Curtp,—I must begin by begging 
your forgiveness for the great fraud | have practised 
on you and Luke Peel. The only excuse | have to 
make is that I wished tospare my children the bitter 
pangs of poverty by imposing them on a good and 
industrious man. You are not Susan Grimes’s chil- 
dren; you are the poor but honest offspring of Ned 
Aspell and his wife—the dying mother who now 
writes these words to be read by you so many years 
in the future. Your father was burat in the Moseley 
mine afew days before Alice was born, and although 
I intended to pass you off for twins, Ned is in reality 
twenty months older than Alice. I called the girl 
Alice after gentle Alice Grimes, who stood by me 
through all my trials, and whom I drove away by 
my pretended insanity. I had been really insane, 
but when the plan of imposing you on Luke Peel 
entered my mind I was in possession of all my facul- 
ties. By promising my meagre furniture and few 
old rags of wearing apparel to my cousin I have 
bound her over to keep you after I am dead, till Luke 
comes for you, and to deceive him into the belief that 
Alice Grimes in dying left you to his care. How I 
came to think of the plan at all was by overhearing 
Luke Peel promise Alice Grimes to take the children 
in case of her death, and be a father to them. I beg 





of you and him to forgive me, as you hope to be for- 
given, and I trust you will love and show him all the 
gratitude you can, to make amends for your mother’s 
duplicity, if he keeps you, as I trust he will. Good- 
bye, my children, and think sometimes with pity ‘of 
your poor dying mother, Saran ASPELL.” 

“Thank Heaven! I’ve a name, if it is a poor 
one,” cried Ned, throwing his letter down first, then 
quickly picking it up again, and with a few strides 
reaching the kitchen, where, in an excited voice, he 
read it to the little group assembled there. Then, 
when he had done, going over to Luke, who seemed 
to take it all very coolly, said: 

“Sir, I cannot find words to express my deep 
gratitude to you. What should we have been with- 
out you? But if a lifetime——” 

Here he broke down and could say no more. Luke 
was equally affected, and to hide his emotion proposed 
that they should all adjourn to the parlour. 

“ Zounds !” cried he, with a great roar of laughter, 
“do you think Luke Peel hasn't a parlour to ask a 
friend into after being nineteen years in Australia ?”’ 

* * - %* % 


The morning before Christmas Day dawned clear 
and brilliant beyond description. There was an odour 
of sweet perfume in the air, and scarcely a breath of 
wind stirred the leaves. The birds, knowing the 
kind hand that had so often scattered them a break- 
fast, flitted, twittering, om the sunny threshold. 

During the day Ned and Luke Peel had set out for 
the town, but neither had made any mention of the 
object of their journey. 

“Now, not a word, lad!” cautioned Luke as 
were returning home. ‘ As they surprised us 
surprise them.” 

Raphael, too pale and weak to bear much fatigue, 
had been obliged to lie down on the sofa, and as the 
darkness came on found to his infinite content that 
he and Alice were alone. The gentle Marie was up- 
stairs, talking to her husband’s parents, and with her 
exquisite beauty and innocent heart winning them 
over to her more in one hour than another would 
havo done in years, 

Ned and Leona, where were they? Why, out in 
the fields, with glowing cheeks and buoyant hopes. 
Alice Grimes, sweet and obliging as ever, with a touch 
of her girlish grace lingering about her yet—Alice, 
thirty-seven, with a happy light in her eyes, was in 
the kitchen talking to Mary Jane. Notthe harsh, in- 
dependent Mary Jane of yore, but the energetic, ten- 
der-hearted Mary Jane, who welcomed this sister to 
her brother’s heart and home with genial and loving 
words, 

What Raphael Blanchard and Alice Aspell found to 
say to each other through that evening may be 
surmised, but it cannot be known, for they satin the 
dark, and spoke very low. But when Luke returned 
home that night he found his own Alice and Raphael 
waiting up for him. 

“ Not in bed yet, Mr. Raphael!” hecried. “I can’: 
allow this after your long illness.” 

Raphael requested to see him alone for a few mi- 
nutes. 

“Not a bit of it, my boy ; you can come to me te 
morrow afternoon. I must be selfish for once, anc 
look out for my own happiness. I’ve waited for it 
years enough, Heaven kno ws.” ' 

The mysterious whisperings among the women 
were explained next day, when Luke entered the 
large parlour, now filled with neighbours from miles 
around—entered with Alice Grimes on his arm 
dressed as a bride. 

A quiet-looking gentleman rose, and performed the 
marriage ceremony before the astonished spectators 
could gasp out their surprise. 

When it was over Luke went round the room him- 
self, shaking hands with every one, and wishing them 
all joy. 

When he came to Raphael he whispered: 

“T can guess what you wanted last night, and my 
answer is, as soon as you both like.” 

* * * 


they 
we'll 


%* 

Five quiet years have passed away, and Blanchard 
House is now surrounded on all sides by busy dwell- 
ings. 

The waving trees, planted at the instigation of the 
proud heart now at rest, shimmer and glance in the 
sun, completely shutting in the stately mansion, so 
that you might almost pass it and never kuow it to 
be there. 

Raphael and Alice went on the Continent on their 
wedding tour, and only returned a year ago to their 
pleasant home, bringing with them another little 
Raphael, to make the house ring with childish 
mirth. 

Luke Peel—genial, happy Luke—has now a little 
couple of bis own, who are the daily delight and tor- 
ment of gray-haired Mary Jane, 

Ned Aspell and his wife, Leona, are still living ; 
and Ned, asa physician, is beginning to be known 
and loved, and has a fast-increasing practice. 
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Thus the waters of their troubles are broken up, 
and they dwell in the peace that reigns over their 
happy homes. 

THE END. 


THROUGH DARKNESS 
TO DAWN. 
——- > 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
Thy ignominy sleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remembered in thy epitaph. 1 Henry IV. 

“}iow much money have you in your possession 
which, by right, belongs to the heirs of Harry 
Glaston ?” continued the stern inquisitor as Mrs. 
Glaston sank back again in her chair. 

“What ?” asked Spiderby, who was staring at 
her with filmy eyes. 

Dr. Bazzard repeated the question. 

* Ten thousand pounds.’ 

“Is that correct ?” asked the doctor, appealing 
to Treddle. 

** According to my reckoning, it is.”’ 

“ What testimony have you to give, Treddle?”’ 

“*T can say that I ascertained, by a careful scru- 
tiny of the books some time ago, that Mr. Spiderby 
had been tampering with them. I found traces of 
his forgeries and alterations through the accounts 
for the past year. These alterations he had pointed 
out to me as Glaston’s. But I ama pretty good ex- 
pert in calligraphy. I was not long in deciding on 
the real sinner. Besides, I had been put on the 
track by Peter, here, who had told me, under pro- 
mise of secrecy, that he had been hidden in the 
cellar and had seen the murder committed.” 

John Glaston turned, with a start, to the porter. 

“Ts that so?” 

“IT did see it, sir.” 

“Why did you not make it known at the time ?” 
continued the doctor. 

“ Virst, I was afraid of old Spider. I always 
meant to tell, and was always waiting for a better 
chance. I had a curiosity to see how he would get 
rid of the corpse ; I watched him close.” 

““How did he get rid of it?” again interrupted 
John Glaston, but always in a suppressed voice, as 
if anxious to avoid the notice of the ladies. 

“The third night he stayed in the bank until 
midnight. It was an awful dark night—not a star 
out. It was like as if nature was going about with a 
dark lantern. I stayed outside, listening and watch- 
ing. I heard Spiderby go downstairs. Then I heard 
i him softly opening the man-hole at the back ef the 
building. Iran round and got over, and saw him 
drag the body out and drop itin the water. I stood 
about two feet away when he did it. After that he 
cleared out quickly, as if there was a ghost after him. 

“I had a long pole with a hook, which had been 
used before. I put it down where the body was, and 
poked about a little; I was so lucky as to get the 
hook in the clothes. I hauled it up carefully and 
trotted off home with it, expecting in the morning 
to call the police in and tell them the whole story. 

“ Mother, she knew what had happened, because 
I had told her the night before. She didn’t want 
the body brought there, because, she said, I ought 
tu take it straight to the authorities. But I was 
nigh beat out with hard work, getting it out of the 
river, and I said I’d take a nap for a couple of hours, 
and before it was fairly light I’d go and give my 
evidence. We laid the body out on the carpet on the 
sitting-room floor, and put a sheet over it. 

* Well, now comes the curious part. I’m afraid 
you will think it incredible, ladies and gentlemen. I 
never told anybody outside the family, not even Mr. 
T'reddle, because I didn’t want him to know how I 
had been sold.” 

“Go on,” whispered John Glaston. 

** 1 got up about five o’clock. I hadn’t slept the 
night before, you may well believe, after what had 
happened, and I was tired out, so I dropped pretty 
sound asleep between times; but mother declares 
she never closed her eyes, and never heard a sound— 
but the wind had risen and was rattling the windows 
and creaking the shutters, so that ain’t so very sur- 
prising.” 

Just here he was interrupted by the sound of the 
hall door opening and closing, and the sight of his 
sister Effie, who walked into the room, her face 
—_ _ defiant, and she took her stand by Spider- 

y's side. 

“What are you doing with him? You are like 
a pack of hounds,” she said to her brother. 

“*T ain’t doing anything to him,” he responded. 
ae just letting a little candle shine on him, that’s 
a 


“* Go on—what happened ?”’ cried Doctor Bazzard, 
who had listened with increasing attention. 

* Well, when I went for the corpse it wasn’t there!” 
was the blunt assertion. 

After the general exclamation of surprise had died 
away he went on: 

“IT never knew what became of it. The sheot 
was on the table and the front door was wide 





stairs. All of a flash it came to me that Spiderby 
had been on my track, sly as I had been on his; 
and that be had gotin, with a false key, and carried 
away my evidence. Sure enough, he’d got methere. 
Of course nobody would believe me against him. So 
I just shut up, close as a spring-trap. That’s the 
reason I never made complaint. But I've kept on 
the watch, and so’s Mr. Treddle. I could endure a 
good deal, but I couldn’t stand seeing Spiderby 
going off, with colours flying, to them foreign coun- 
tries, with the = woman he made a widow.” 

A flicker of light trembled in Spiderby’s dull 
eyes. 

Me You were mistaken,” he feebly muttered. ‘I 
never knew that you had taken the body from the 
river. I never took itfrom your house. If I had 
been certain you knew so much, it’s likely I would 
have killed yeu, too. I wonder what ame of 
it?” 

“One thing I do know,” pursued Peter, “ that 
corpse they took out of the river and sat on and 
buried for Mr. Glaston’s wasn’t his, because I ex- 
amined it on the sly, and there wasn’t any mark of 
an iron bar on the back of the head. That was what 
I was laughing so about after the funeral, Mr. Tred- 
dle. You remember ?”’ 

“Hush!” said Treddle, “you forget whom you 
are speaking before.” 

“T beg her pardon. There ain’t nobody been 
sorrier for her than me—but to see ‘em at the 
funeral, it just struck my ticklish veim, when I knew 
all the time it wasn’t him.” 

Ah!” moaned Mrs. Glaston, “they would not 
let me seehim. I should never have been deceived 
for an instant. My poor Harry! not even to have 
your grave for my comfort !” 

Katrine sat holding her hand and petting it. 

“‘ My dear lady,” said Dovtor Bazzard, speaking 
very slowly and very softly, “ that fact, of itself, ma 
be the ground of a faint hope that it will not be ras 
to look for something better than his grave.”’ 

** What do you mean ?” 

“Don’t look so wild. Be composed. Govern 

our quick fancy. Take nothing for truth until it 
om been proved. Iamaphysician. Asa physician 
Isuggest that itis barely possible that your husband 
may not have been killed by those two cruel blows 
of the iron bar. I have thought it over a good many 
times. He may have been rendered entirely insensi- 
ble, while still retaining the breath of life. If so, he 
probably aroused oxce, or even more times, during 
his forty-eight hours’ confinement in the vault— 
partially aroused, until, overcome with the bad air 
and with want of stimulants, he would: sink into 
another swoon. 

“ Now, it is barely possible that the immersion in 
the chill waters was the best thing which could have 
been done for him. The shock may have rallied him 
from his deathly’stupor. He may have come to his 
senses, or partially so, soon after Peter left him, 
and, stupefied by the darkness, the strangeness of the 
locality, and the blows he had received, he may have 
arisen, groped about, found the door, opened it, more 
by instinct than any conscious purpose, and so 
wandered off, in the dimly dawning day.” 

“Then what—what could have become of him ?” 
cried Mrs. Glaston. 

She arose to go out as if to begin the search for 
the lost one. Katrine drew her back. 

* Alico, darling, this is merely conjecture on the 
doctor’s part.” 

“tis truth!’’ cried the wife. “I feel as if he 
were speaking the very facts as they occurred. Oh, 
doctor, tell me, did he die? Do you think there was 
a chance for him to live, exposed to the cold, to 
every hardship, with those terrible wounds? Ah, 
no! or he would have come home, long, long, long 
ago!” and she began to weep. 

““The blows on the back of his head may have in- 
jured his brain. He may have been taken up as a 
vagrant, and be now the occupant of some insane 
asylum.” 

“* Oh, if I knew where to look!” sobbed Mrs. Glas- 
ton. Then suddenly she fairly screamed: “I re- 
member now I heard him groan while in that cruel 
vault. Mr. Treddle, you remember how I said I 
heard his voice. I thought aspirit called me. Ah! 
what step can we take first? Advertize! Katrine, 
Harry is alive! think of that!” 

‘A hopeless imbecile, perhaps,’”’ remarked the 
doctor, dryly. 

“No matter! Heisalive! If his reason is gone 
he will need his own true wife the more.” 

“ Listen to her now,” whispered the doctor to John 
Glaston, and began to rub his eyes with his silk 
handkerchief. ‘I had a case once,” he continued, 
in his dullest, most prosy style, “ something similar. 
I came home from a trip somewhere and found a 
stranger had taken possession of my house in m 
absence. He was a curiosity—a great, tall, hand- 
some fellow, with a bright smile, and laughing, 

leasant eyes. He appeared like a six-foot baby ; 

or he knew absolutely nothing except what he 
learned from day to day. 





“T bocame corivinced that he was neither idiotic 
nor imbecile. His was a case of total loss of memory. 
Why, he could not even talk. He learned as a young 
child might. I took a wonderful fancy to him. [ 
studied him to find the clue to his misfortune. It 
was not very many weeks before I saw that a par- 
tial restoration of memory was taking place. Some 
lucky accident had roused it from its strange sleep. 
= of a sudden his whole past life was restored to 

im. 

“*My baby was a man—and a man too big and 
stubborn for me to manage. He would not confide 
in the good doctor who had shared his roast potato 
and garments with him. 

“He kept his history to himsolf, and vexed me to 
the soul, wandering off day after day, disguised in 
ragged clothes, his fair skin stained dark with wal- 
nut-juice, to stand in the front or the rear of the 
house which should have been his own, stealing 
jealous glimpses of the sweetest little creature ever 
made to bless a man, and she might have been 
sleeping in his arms all these cold nights if he had 
not been so foolishly jealous.” 

At last the doctor’s voice and smile began to 
thrill with a hidden meaning. He had purposely 
been as diffuse as possible, telling his story almost 
sleepily, as if unaware of the burning glances and 
throbbing hearts which followed his every word. 

“ How long ago was that ?” asked Katrine, press- 
ing Alice’s quivering hand tightly in her own. 

For some time her eyes had been fixed on that John 
Glaston who had so often annoyed and frightened 
her, but whom her sister had never caught sight of. 
She knew all—there—as their eyes met—and her 
spirit shook, like a leaf in the wind, with the joy 
and surprise, so that she had almost to cling to 
Alice, who felt the electric shiver dart through her 
own frame. 

** Katrine, what does he mean ?” 

*T can only think, Alice—I believe he means some- 
thing joyful.” 

Mrs. Glaston pressed her hands over her heart, 
gasping. Her sister thought she was fainting; 
even Doctor Bazzard, with the self-possession of a 
medical man, darted looks around until he espied a 
vinaigrette. 

“ Come, my brave little lady,” he whispered, after 
he had held it under her nose a moment, “‘ look and 
tell me if there is any onein this room to whom you 
would like to be introduced.” 

The next instant there was a piercing shriek. It 
aroused Spiderby, who had been sinking into a 
lethargic state. 

He gazed, and beheld Alice Glaston on the breast 
of that other Glaston. She had her arms about his 
neck—she called him “her Harry!’ 

The truth burst upon him. 

The great change which his long illness had worked 
in his expression, the dyed skin, the forlorn clothing, 
and untrimmed beard, together with the knowledge, 
as he more’ that Harry Glaston was in his 
grave, had blinded Spiderby’s eyes as it had others. 
A man could not well be murdered, thrown in a 
river, fished up weeks after, and buried in a grave, 
and still be alive and roaming about the country. 

So, despite the striking resemblance, and all his 
vague terrors and feelings of awe and shrinking 
from the eyes of this man, he had failed to recognize 
him before. 

But the wife had but to meet those eyes to arise, 
with that loud scream, and fling herself into those 
ready arms. 

People seldom die of joy ; and the good doctor had 
prepared her as cautiously as he knew how. She 
did faint once, and twice, and thrice; but she lived 
through it, since every time she opened her wild, 
wandering eyes, her husband was there—no dream! 

All had been so absorbed in her that Spiderby 
was em we except by Effie, who sat by his side. 
He might have stolen from the room in the confu- 
sion, but he sat very quiet, watching the actors in 
the scene before him with a dull, listless look. 

At last Effie remarked that his hands began to 
twitch, and that his eyes had a film asif glazed over. 
She caught one of his hands, trying to warm it in 
her own, it was so icy cold. 

That moment he slipped from his chair, falling 
heavily on the floor. 

In answer to her cry Doctor Bazzard and Peter 
ran to her assistance. ; 

They lifted him, laying him upon the sofa. His 
poe was purple, his eyes set, he breathed hard and 

oud. 

= punmnenye- Chet attack,”’ muttered Doctor Baz- 
zar 


“It’s the rope of conscience twisting about his 
neck,”’ observed Peter. 

‘+ Be silent,’’ said the physician ; “ death is here. 
His punishment has been greater than he could 
bear. ” 


‘Can nothing be done ?” asked Alice Glaston; 
“ don’t let him die, doctor.” 

“TI fear he isdoomed. However, you had best 
send for additional advice. Let his own physician 
be summoned.” 
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Treddle went for this doctor, who was soon by the 
sufferer's side. 

He made a brief examination, shaking his head. 

“ His case is hopeless. I have felt for some time 
that his condition was precarious. Any sudden 
shock, a fit of indigestion, or slight accident, might 
bring on a fatal attack. What has occurred? Any- 
thing to excite him ?” 

“ Yes,” said Katrine, quietly. ‘“ We havelearned 
that Mr. Glaston is not dead. He came back to- 
night alive and well. And here he is. This may 
have had something to do with Mr. Spiderby’s at- 

» 


‘J should think so,” ejaculated the doctor as 
Mr. Glaston came forward to shake hands with him. 
“Tam quite ready to drop myself. I cannot be- 
lieve my senses.” 

It was not the time for explanation. Peter tried 
to force Effie to go home, but she would not. She 
sat at the foot of the sofa, watching the last throes 
of life in the breast of the man she loved. 

For several hours Spiderby remained about the 
same—wholly unconscious, breathing sterterously. 
Treddle saw his lips work at last, and bent his ear 
to them. He heard, or thought he heard, the 
words : 

“Thank Heaven!” 

He interpreted them to mean that Spiderby was 
glad that he had not succeeded in his murderous 
intention ; that since he was to die, he should not 
carry the burden of murder with him into the 
other world. 

About half an hour later he expired. 

* * * * 


The third of April, to which he had looked forward 
with such desperate eagerness, came at last—a lovely 
day—-and at noon of that day, in the cemetery at 
Burnley, Spiderby was lowered into his grave. 

There had been a double sensation, almost too 
much for the quiet residents of that old town, in the 
death of one of the members of the firm of Spiderby 
and Glaston, and the resurrection of the other. The 
true history of these two events never came to be 
generally known. They were told under a promise 
of seerecy to the physician who had attended him, 
and to Harry’s astonished relatives. 

But in the death of the man who had wrought so 
much disaster to him they found excuse for covering 
up his guilt. 

In explanation of Mr. Glaston’s long absence he 
permitted people to believe that he had been ex- 
cessively worried and dispirited over business affairs 
to the extent of writing that note which had been 
found. in his desk—that he had wandered off under 
the influence of incipient brain fever, had fallen 
and injured himself so severely that for weeks and 
months he suffered a total loss of memory. 

He had wandered, he knew not how, into Dr. 
Bazzard’s house, and crawled about, he knew not 
how, in a blind instinct after food and water. For 
weeks he had been entirely alone in the old build- 
ing. Some glimmer of memory must have dawned 
upon him to teach him how to build a fire. 

Day by day he grew a little more sensible, until, 
before the doctor’s return, he had come to roasting 
potatoes and keeping himself warm. After that 
event he had rapidly improved; but, in the mean- 
time, his loss of mind, the straggling growth of his 
hair and beard, and the general change in his whole 
constitution and appearance had prevented Dr. 
Bazzard, who, at best, had but a formal acquaint- 
ance with him, from recognizing his patient, nor 
had he ever been able to trace his former “‘ belong- 
ings,” until, at the vague and restless dawn of 
memory, Albert, as he called him, had taken to 
straggling into Burnley, and finally himself recalled 
his name and residence. 

It was not told how many weeks after this con- 
sciousness came to Mr. Glaston it was before he ap- 
peared to his friends. 

This part of his story was breathed to his wife, 
with many pleas for hee forgiveness, which she was 
not so severe as to long withhold. 

It seemed that when his memory prompted him 
to visit Burnley he had received an impression which 
made him loth to reveal himself. That night, 
on which he had gone into his own house, and begged 
of the cook a bit of supper, he had gone with 
the glowing expectation of presenting himself to his 
wife. Trembling with eagerness, he felt the neces- 
sity of prudence, lest the shock should have some 
evil consequences for her. He dallied in the kitchen 
only that he might invent some safe way of making 
his presence known. 

Katrine, who had only seen him once before, of 
course had no idea who he was. It was her luck- 
less words about Spiderby, and that gentleman’s 
after-confirmaiion of them, which had so staggered 
him, driving him out into the night without the de- 
sire to assert himself. 

Spiderby master in his house! Spiderby owner 
and provider! Spiderby already the acknowledged 
lover of his wife! 

Thinking bitterly on the truth of woman, as well 
as the faith of n.a1, he had gone ont into the cold 





and darkness, more desolate than ever before. A 
fierce jealousy, of which he had not dreamed himself 
capable, raged in his veins. He weuld watch; he 
would convince himself. 

If Alice already loved this man—if she had already 
forgotten him—never would he betray to her that 
he was among the living. He would betake himself 
to the wilds ef some new country, leaving them to 
their fickle pleasure. 

As he lurked in the rose-garden that night he had 
seen the tender attitude with which Spiderby had 
bent over his Alice, proffering her the flowers, and 
she had seemed to prize the gift, raising her fair 
—- to smile and chatter with this deadly enemy of 


S. 

He had surely imagined the smile; for Alice’s 
face had worn no smiles during those frequent in- 
terviews of which he had been the watcher. 

Tormented by the frightful suffering of this be- 
lief, too proud to claim a wife who had already for- 
gotten him, he was inclined to allow the usurper to 

eep the home and the fortune which he had stolen, 
as well as the heart of the woman he had gained. 
Yet he could not entirely abandon the vicinity. He 
continued to increase his misery by the covert 
sight of others’ pleasures. He had sounded Peter, 
and that smart fellow had given him to understand 
that Mrs. Glaston would marry her late husband’s 
partner as soon as propriety would admit. 

The news of their intended journey set a seal upon 
his resolutions. He would not speak one word to 
prevent this plan from being carried out. It was only 
through Dr. Bazzard’s anxious watchfulness, and 
his fortunate consultation with Treddle, that some 
glimpse of the true state of affairs was arrived at. 

At that last meeting, at which Peter was one of 
the parties, mutual discoveries were made, and the 
design decided upon for bringing Spiderby before 
Mrs. Glaston. Even then Glaston had said that she 
no longer loved him, and the old doctor had agreed 
to leave her constancy to the test of that evening. 

Bearing it.as she did, what had Harry to do but 
to never tire of begging her pardon? It made his 
little wife so beautiful when she smiled up at him 
with eyes mirroring her heart. Oh, how more than 
happy they were! Their first wedded happiness 
po’ § not equal this, for it was born of sorrow such 
as few have suffered. 

In order to prevent the whole story from becoming 
public by litigation, Mr. Glaston quietly took his 
ten thousand from the package found on Spiderby’s 
person after death. 

With this he re-established himself. He and 
Treddle went into a partnership, which was so suc- 
cessful that Thomas, at the end of a year, felt fully 
justified in increasing his expenses. He now has a 
house adjoining Mr. Glaston’s. 

It will be understood that the ring marked A. B., 
which Glaston had worn during his stay with Dr. 
Bazzard, was one which his wife had given him. It 
used to belong to her father. 

Dr. Bazzard is a great deal livelier man than he 
used to be. He has a new overcoat, and comes to 
Burnley often. 

He was there on the occasion of the advent of 
Katrine’s boy. It was his liberality which furnished 
the house for the young couple. Of all the women 
in the world—although Katrine is as perfect as pos- 
sible—he thinks Mrs. Glaston the sweetest. 

THE END. 


Tue fine organ of the Chapel Royal of St. George, 
Windsor Castile, has been for some time undergoing 


thorough repair. It is now finished, and great im- 
provements have been made in the various stops 
and swells. 

A Race For Lire.—The Lindsay (Canada) Post 
gives the following graphic account of a swamp fire : 
“Though a swamp fire is not so bad asa prairie fire, it 
is yet formidable enough, as some Canadian gentle- 
men who were laying out the line of a railroad recently 
found. In the prosecution of their labours they 
had penetrated the Long Swamp about half a mile, 
when suddenly the attention of Mr. Tate, one of the 
party, was attracted by a loud roaring, as of the 
approach of a hurricane. On looking in the direction 
whence the sound proceeded, to his horror he ob- 
served fire rushing towards them at a rapid rate, 
licking up everything in its way, and felling large 
trees in every direction. Mr. Tate ordered a stam- 
pede at once, and then began arace. At the start 
the fire was fully three hundred yards off ; away 
rushed the whole party, white men and Indians, 
scrambling over logs, through brush heaps, tum- 
bling headlong into holes, barking shins, spraining 
ankles, scratching hands and tearing clothes, but 
not a word was spoken, no stopping to look back, 
or asking for companions in the rear, but each one 
struggling to reach the clearing. Owing to the 
denseness of the swamp, though every muscle was 
strained, progress was like a walk compared to the 
rapid march of the fire. Fortunately, they reached 
the clearing in safety, but not a moment too soon, 
for the fire was but ten feet behind them when they 





emerged from the woods; had they delayed a 
minute longer before starting, the probability is 
that they would have lost their lives.” 


DARCY’S CHILD 


oR, 
THE DUKE’S CHOICE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“* Sybil’s Inheritance,” “ Evelyn's Plot,” §c., §c. 


—_>—_ 
CHAPTER XXXI. 

Stern, rugged scorn, thy rigid lore 

With patience wey | a year she bore; 

What sorrow was thou bad’st her know, 

And from her own she learned to melt at others’ woe. 

“Ha, duke; is it possible? What a singular 
meeting!” was the exclamation that greeted the ears 
of Clinton St. Maur as he sauntered carelessly along 
the alleys of the Jardin des Plantes, rather from 
mechanical instinct than any real intention of viewing 
the collection of animals who inhabit those rival 
gardens to our own famed “ Zoo.” 

He turned at the familiar voice, to meet the kindly 
though somewhat wasted face of Sir Henry Greville, 
who had evidently but partially recovered from his 
recent accident, for he walked feebly, and leaned on 
the arm of a man servant, whom we may as well at 
once introduce as our old friend Sanders. 

“Tam truly rejoiced to meet you, Sir Henry,” 
responded the duke, warmly grasping the proffered 
hand, “and in such improved circumstances in com- 
parison with your position when we parted.” 

“Yes, I was in rather evil case then,’’ langhed the 
baronet, gaily, ‘ but thanks to Ida here, and the good 
care of my doctor, I am all right again, except a little 
feebleness in strength, which defect mends every day. 
But which way are you going ?” 

“Tt matters little to me; I was just thinking of 
leaving the gardens,” returned Clinton. 

“ All right ; we are only going to pay another visit 
ta these respectable householders,” said Sir Henry, 
“ one of whom, a most venerable aud historic baboon, 
Sanders here tells us has been in these gardens for 
the last sixteen or more years, and he had originally 
been the pet playfellow of the poor little Darcy who 
was burnt to death in the Grange.” 

“ But I thought the creature was burnt also,” said 
the duke; “such was the tale told to me.” 

“ And generally believed,” replied Sir Henry ; “ but 
Sanders, who, you perhaps do not know, was a 
servant at the Grange, has tested the creature’s 
identity well. It had been rumoured that he escaped, 
and was seen wandering hopelessly about, and, as it 
seems now, was captured and sold to the proprietors 
of the Jardin, where he has remained ever since.” 

“ Pray, how is the romantic tale vouched for ?” ob- 
served Clinton, rather sardonically. 

“Very easily, your grace,” replied Sanders, to 
whom the remark was in a measure addressed. ‘‘ Tho 
brute had a silver collar, on which the initials of Sir 
Robert Darcy were engraved ; but, in addition to that 
proof, he had been stamped, half in sport, half for pre- 
caution, by the name he bore—it was Rogo. The 
little girl used to lisp out ‘ Roguey’ when she played 
with him, and Sir Robert in consequence had the name 
of Rogo given to him.” 

“ We will go and see the creature,” said Sir Henry. 
“ Will you give Ida your arm, St. Maur ?” 

The duke did as requested, and the pair insensibly 
fell into the lead of the slower pace of the invalid 
and his attendant. 

“T need not ask whether your domestic peace is 
restored, dear Lady Greville,” said the duke as they 
walked on. 

“You might rather inquire if I am not ashamed 
that it was ever disturbed,” she replied, penitently. 
“It is but a just penance that I should confess my 
folly and wicked jealousy to you, who witnessed its 
injustice. I have found out the truth and goodness 
of that poor, injured girl, and only long to make her 
reparation for the wrongs I did her.” 

“Then Sir Henry explained all, did he?” asked 
the duke, eagerly. 

“He told me everything—his own kindly desire 
to shield an unprotected girl—his frank expression 
of regard to her—and her noble, unaffected, truthful 
response! Ay, and, what gives me even more con- 
fidence in him, duke, he confessed that for the 
moment tere was an estrangement between us, but 
he loves me better than ever now, because I have 
confessed myself to be so weak and wrong. And 
in his long illness I have become, I hope, more worthy 
of him, and not so giddy, aud gay, and thoughtless 
as I once was.” 

“ And she! what of her? Would you venture to 
give her your protection again, Lady Greville ?” 
asked the duke, listening with a pang of remorse to 
his companion’s revelations. 

“ Heaven grant that I may have it in my power to 
atone for my injustice to her, my faithlessness to my 
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trust; but till Henry is strong again I shall be un- 
able to make any search for her; and she disappeared 
completely after Dr. Moore’s death.” ; 

“ Perhaps we may succeed in discovering her, my 
dear Lady Greville,” returned the duke, evasively ; 
“ but see—I suppose this is the ‘historic monster !’ as 
Sir Henry calls him.” mis" . 

They paused before the large grating in which the 
monkey tribe found their abode. ; 

There, in a division by himself, sat the patriarchal 
pet of the poor little Amine Darcy,apparently sobered 
by time or misfortune, for his face wore a strangely 
grave, subdued expression, and his huge form was 
half concealed by the crouching attitude he assumed. 

“ That is really the very brute himself?” said the 
baronet, curiously surveying the baboon. 

“ 'Thore is not the slightest doubt of it, Sir Henry. 
I would swear to every mark of the animal, and he 
was no common fellow, as you could see by his size 
if he were to stand up,” said Sanders, determinately. 

The man was right. 

It was indeed an object never to be forgotten, and 
there was something in the baboon’s whole appear- 
ance that would have excited a strange interest in 
the minds of the most indifferent bystanders ; but the 
inspection was a brief one, as the baronet pleaded 
guilty to fatigue, and their carriage drove off after 
he had exchanged addresses with the duke. 

Clinton himself strolled leisurely towards the house 
inhabited by Sir Ralph, in pursuance of his daily 
habit at that hour, 

But never perhaps had the duty been more irk- 
some of paying his homage to his betrothed, while 
his heart was engrossed by her whom he confessed 
to have been the free and unbiassed choice of his 
true tasies and sympathies. 

“Heaven help me,” was the aspiration of his 
thoughts, “‘and enable me to preserve honour and 
duty unstained. It knows the truth of my inmost 
feelings, it can bear witness that rank and wealth 
had nothing in the balance which influenced me, and 
it reads my heart when I declare in its sight that 
I would have laid my coronet and wealth at the feet 
of Rosalind Tyrell had I been sure that she was inno- 
cent aud truly my own, even though her birth had 
been lowly and obscure as the daughter of that hunts- 
man to whom I once believed her to owe her birth.” 

Even as these thoughts passed through his mind 
he reached the mansion where Sir Ralph Darcy had 
taken up his abode; and, shaking off with an effort 
the uuwelcome memories that clouded his brain, the 
young man availed himself of his privilege as an ac- 
cepted suitor, and, entering the house, passed up the 
stairs withont the formal ceremonial of an announce- 
ment, 

“Is Miss Darcy in her morning-room?” was all 
that was necessary for him to ask, and, scarcely paus- 
ing at the door of the suite, he turned the handle and 
entered the apartment. 

It was inhabited certainly, and by one fair and 
well-vigh as young as Geraldine Darcy. 

A figure, tall aud graceful, a face more expressive 
and intellectual than the heiress of Sir Ralph, met 
his astonished vision, and with a proud but graceful 
courtesy Rosalind Tyrell advanced slightly towards 

im. 

“ Miss Darcy has just retired to her room,” she 
said, coldly. “I have been the unfortunate messenger 
of evil tidings. Her mother is dead, and on me de- 
volved the task of breaking the news to her daughter, 
but I will tell her your grace is here, and that will be 
her best consolation.” 

She was hastily retreating to the inner apartment, 
but Clinton stopped her. 

“One moment, Miss ‘T'yrell,” he said, sadly ; “ give 
me, at least, a brief chance of asking your pardon for 
my injurious suspicions, my unwarrautable cruelty to 
you. I know now some, at least, of the truth. Let 
me make this poor atonement, Rosalind—will you 
accept it? can you pardon me for my hateful selfish 
jealousy and injustice ?” 

There was a tremulous passion in his tone that 
gave additional force to his words, and they went 
warm and strong to the inmost heart of her to whom 
they were addressed. 

“There can be no pardon where there is no 


equality,” she said, with proud gentleness, “ Your 
grace was, no doubt, fully justified in your treatment 
of one whose obscure position could command no 


respect at your hands.” 
“Say rather that it should have thrown a sacred 


shield over you,” exclaimed Clinton, utterly unmanned 
by the gentle reproach. ‘I have but one excuse, 
Rosalind—it was my jealous, ungovernable love for 


you that made me so bitterly cruel. Rosalind, you 
must have seen it; you must know that from the 


first hour that I saw you in Conigre Wood you have 
been my heart's free and lasting choice.” 

“My lord duke, this is an insult I could scarcely 
have expected in the house of Sir Ralph Darcy from 


the affianced of his daughter,” said the girl, drawing 





back towards the door, which she had hitherto ab- 
stained from opening. 

“Not so, not so, Rosalind. Geraldine herself— 
sweet, unselfish violet that she is—will vindicate me 
from thataspersion. Again and again has she charged 
me with this impeachment, and urged me to indulge 
the real aspirations of my heart. Even but afew 
hours since ghe declared that, if I found you as stain- 
less as she in her beautiful innocence believed, no 
power should induce her to occupy the place that the 
instincts of love and sympathy assigned to another. It 
is true, Rosalind; she herself would clear my honour 
in your sight were it needful.” 

* He is right. You can believe him. He is true 
and good,” said a sweet, plaintive voice. “ Thauk 
Heaven, I have not divided two so formed for each 
other—so worthy of the love they have won.” 

Geraldine Darcy had opened the door between the 
apartments so gently that neither of the engrossed 
tenants had been aware of her coming. 

As she stood there, so white and fragile and so 
wan in her resignation to the sorrow that was yet 
crushing her beneath its weight, Rosalind’s tears 
burst forth in loving sympathy. 

“No, no, it cannot be,” she said. “ You are far 
more worthy than I am, dearest Geraldine. Youare 
simply an angel in your sweet unselfishness and 
humility. Duke of St. Mayr, you cannot permit 
this!’ 

“ Hush, hush—it must be,” said Geraldine, calmly. 
“T can feel it all now. I should not have been happy, 
and he would be wretched. It may be that only a 
few months—perhaps weeks—are left to me on this 
earth, either for lover or friends; but, if itis Heaven's 
will to spare me, I cannot change my resolve. I will 
never be Olinton’s wife, for 1 am not his heart’s 
choice. You call me humble,” she said, with a sad 
smile, “ but, you see, 1 am very vain. I must be all 
or nothing. Rosalind, strengthen me in what you 
know to be right, and let my poor mother’s fate teach 
you what is my safety for the future.” 

Clinton hastily advanced. 

“ Not so, Geraldine. Do-me more justice than to 
fear harshness or neglect from me. Your bappiness 
shall be my first and dearest care, till death part us. 
Once more I place my fate iu your hands. In the 
presence of her whom you deem your rival I will 
swear to cherish and guard you; and never, if yeu 
so desire, will I see her more, It is your right, and, 
Heaven help me, it shall be done to you.” 

“ Noble and good—true as steel!” repeated Geral- 
dine, sadly. “Iam glad—so glad, that I have not 
been deceived ia you, Clinton. I need not be ashamed 
of my love, even when it is subdued into sister's ten- 
derness. Rosalind, you are worthy of him. Make 
him far happier than I could have done, then my 
sacrifice will not be in vain.” 

With an almost solemn gesture she took the girl’s 
hand and led her to her lover. 

For a moment their hands and eyes met, then 
Rosalind sprang away. 

**No, no, no,” she said; “not thus. It can be 
only when all is clear and unclouded that I can ever 
be the betrothed of any man, least of all of the Duke 
of St. Maur. ‘Till then he is as free as if I had never 
crossed his path.” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
Vain, transitory splendours could not all 
Reprieve the tott’ring mansion from its fall, 
Obscure it sinks. 

“Lapy Bgatrice Darcy—your new mother— 
Geraldine.” 

Such was the presentation which was made to the 
stunned and bewildered girl on the day but one after 
the revelation of her own sweet parent’s death. 

“Papa, it is impossible! You could not be so 
cruel!’’ she said, feebly. “Poor mamma! and so 
soon——"” 

“ This is simple nonsense, Geraldine. Your ‘ poor 
mamuna,’ as you call her, has been virtually dead to 
me and to you for years, and she who has filled her 
place is now worthily promoted to it. I expect of 
you the honour and obedience which she deserves.” 

“ Papa, I will try ; but it isso cruel, so sudden that 
I cannot promise,” replied the girl, with unusual 
firmness. “To me at least my dear mother is sacred.” 

“Well, you can do as you please when you are the 
Duchess of St. Maur, and the sooner that result is 
achieved the better it will be for all of us,” returned 
the baronet, impatiently. “ It isquite enough that [ 
have been plagued with a simpleton of a wife and a 
puling girlas an heiress for all these years. Ii i can 
help it, the penance shall not be repeated, and if I 
should have an heir, you might repent missiug your 
chance of a dukedom, foolish child.” 

“She may spare herself all such perplexities,” said 
a stern voice; “from this moment she shall not 
be exposed to any alternative that may not be in ac- 
cordance with her gentle nature. Miss Darcy—or, as 
I may surely call my niece, Geraldine—dear child, re- 





tire. There are matters to be discussed unfit for your 
young and innocent ears.” 

Ralph Darcy had stood in blank, speechless asto- 
nishment at the unexpected entrance of the speaker 
into the library where he had summoned his young 
daughter after his hasty and secret wedding. 

It was a form, a voice he had trusted never to see 
or hear again—the figure and the tone of his in- 
jured brother, of him on whom he had heaped ne- 
glect and wrong and slander to the very death, as he 
thought. 

“Marcus!” burst from his pale lips. “I thought 
you were dead!” 

“T doubt not that you hoped it, and it is no thanks 
to your forbearance that [ am here,” said his brother, 
sternly, “But of this more hereafter. Let this fair 
child be spared the shame that is not hers, the pain 
she has not deserved. Leave us, my child. You 
shall not be kept long in suspense ; and believe that 
happier days and tender love are still in store for you.” 

He took her hand and led her to the door, then 
touched her brow with his lips, while Ralph still pre- 
served a dark and gloomy silence without interfer- 
ing with his brother's movements. 

There was a gentle command in the manner of 
Marcus that almost awed the astonished girl into 
obedience, and she slowly and unresistingly left the 
room. 

“ Ralph,” said the strange visitor, “are you pre- 
pared for the account you have to render to me for 
all your evil doings ? or, rather, are you prepared for 
the retribution which your sins against Heaven will 
bring on your head ? for the vengeance which the 
blood of your mother’s son calls for from the 
grave?” 

“On you, on you!” came hoarsely from Ralph’s 
whitened lips ; “ you are the guilty one, Marcus. It 
is on you that the suspicion and the shame rest. 
You know it, or why have you hidden your very 
name for long years past ?” 

“ Because you aggravated your own sins by cast- 
ing them on my head,” said Mareus. “ Peace, Ralph, 
peace! Are you so utterly lost to all that has either 
fear or remorse as to persist in this bravado? 
You know the truth ; I am prepared to prove it.” 

“Itis impossible—impossible! Youcannot! It 
is false—slanderously false !” exclaimed Ralph, chok- 
ingly. 

“It is Heaven’s truth, Ralph Darcy! Now hear 
what I have to say, and if you do not provoke me 
you shall, for the sake of our common name, our 
mother’s memory, be spared publicity and punish- 
ment. Need I recall the past—need I remind you of 
the sinful plotting and the daring crime which mur- 
dered .your father’s son and fired the abode of your 
ancestors in which the infant heiress lay; need I re- 
call your stealthy visit to the cave where the trea- 
sures lay, lest they should be divided between us as 
his heirs; need I speak of the cruel deceit that won 
a gentle girl for an unloved wife, the harshness and 
unfaithfulness she suffered at your hands, and the 
slow murder which brought her to an early grave? 
I have said nothing of myself, of your treachery, 
your murderous attempt on my life. ‘The catalogue 
of your sins is black enough without such an addi- 
tion !” 

“ Palse, false!—an infamous fabrication to obtain 
wealth and regain your position in society,” said 
Ralph, gathering courage from despair. “ Who will 
believe it? and what good could it do you, unless 
indeed your slander removed me -from your way and 
left Darcy to your possession? That is your aim, | 
suppose ?” 

“ Darcy Manor and its broad lands will never be 
mine, and they are not yours now, Ralph,” said Mar- 
cus, coolly. 

“Not mine! You are mad! Robert left no will, 
and even if he had I am the natural heir of all the 
estates, This is on a piece with your other mad 
slanders. I presume your brain has suffered in your 
seclusion,” said the baronet, with a vain attempt ata 
sneer, 

“T might well have been driven to such extremity, 
and had it not been for an angel’s presence in my 
dwelling such would, perhaps, have been the case,” 
replied Marcus, calm'y. “But I am as sane as—ay, 
and perhaps more so than yourself, Ralph, since I fain 
would hope your brain bad been fevered with avarice 
aud ambition till you were not master of yourself. 
Robert left no will, but, Ralph—mark me—he left a 
daughter !” 

“A child? why, there was but one—Amine—and 
she perished,” gasped Ralph. 

“She did not perish ; she was saved almost by a 
miracle, through the instiuct and courage of a faithful 
brute,” said Marcus, solemnly. “ Ralph, do you re- 
member the strange favourite of the child, and 
Robert’s indulgence of her whim that always wished 
that monster baboon at her side? It was to his agility 
and strength, under the Providence of Heaven, that 
Amine Darcy owed her life, and you the freedom from 
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her young blood on your hands and your conscience. 
Ralph, Ralph! even now there may be mercy for 
you! Seek it on your knees, and make what atone- 
ment you can by frank confession of your sins and 
restitution of the ill-gotten wealth of the orphan.” 

“Pray where did you learn this wonderful tale, 
and where does this fair impostor live and has been 
reared ?” sneered Ralph, though the ashen pallor of 
his face and the tremor of limb, which he could not 
conceal, told plainly the truth he would not in words 
confess. 

“ The proofsare abundantand full. The real heiress 
of Darcy has been brought up, as a strange coinci- 
dence, by myself, in total ignorance of her real birth. 
It was not till a few hours since that I knew the 
truth. Amine Darcy and Rosalind Tyrell are one and 
the same, even as Walter Tyrell and Marcus Darcy 
are identical.” 

“A very nice arrangement, of course. Having 
brought up some beggar-child as your own, you now 
want to palm her off as the heiress of poor Robert. 
Really, Marcus, it is too transparent a sham !”’ 

“ Hush, Ralph, hush !” said the trembling Beatrice, 
who had not yet even moved from the seat to which 
she appeared well-nigh chained by the stirring hor- 
ror of the scene, “At least let there be no aggrava- 
tion of this misery.” 

“ Silence, woman, silence! I have a right to com- 
mand you now, and you may rest assured it shall be 
exercised!” thundered Ralph. “You have seen my 
treatment of one wife; you had better not provoke 
similar harshness at my hands! Marcus, what is 
your next move iu this amusing game ?” 

“ Are you stubborn in your refusal ? will you drive 
me to prove, by the evidence I have obtained, these 
wretched truths?” asked Marcus, sadly. 

“T certainly shall not yieldwp a noble heritage 
and confess imaginary crimes to please a 
brother and a baseborn i - 
fiercely. “I defy you, Marcua, tothe testh! We have 
ever been foes; we are#o 

A look of pain passed over the fine hag- 
gard features of the ci-devant Walter 'T but it 
was soon replaced by a stern indignation. 

“Bad man! you tempt your fate !” he said, gravely. 
‘“‘T wash my hands of the misery and disgrace you 
have challenged !” 

Then, walking to the door, he opened it, and 
tapped three times on the floor with a cane. 

In a few seconds the sound of rapid footsteps was 
heard ascending the staircase, and ere Ralph had 
time even to change the position he had taken up 
by his newly made wife, two or three figures were 
in the apartment. 

All were familiar faces to him, save perhaps one 
who remained within shelter of the heavy velvet 
curtains which hung over the door, and the hard 
spirit quailed under the conviction which their pre- 
sence brought with it of his utter ruin ‘and despair. 

Sanders’s triumphant smile, Marston’s grim look 
of satigfaction, and Rosalind Tyrell’s sweet though 
hhalf-timid happiness, were each and all mute evi- 
dences of the certainty of their success, and Ralph 
Darcy turned, like a tiger at bay. 

“I miglit order all this goodly company out of my 
house, avd have you all kicked downstairs, if I chose,” 
he said, “ But itisas well to have the farce played ont. 
Be so good, in the first place, as to tell me the plausible 
evidence you have to offer of this young woman’s 
identity with the child who has been no doubt moul.- 
dering in ashes for the last seventeen years.” 

“ Ashesof your kindling, Ralph Darcy!’ exclaimed 
Sanders, sternly. “I should think my being here 
in company with your brother and niece might silence 
all this foolish rant and bravado. However, there are 
proofs that are quite independent of me. Your dead 
wife furnished the evidences of your guilt—a guilt 
which slowly bronght her to the grave. Miss Darcy, 
be so kind as to deliver to your Uncle Marcus in 
presence the charge entrusted to you by Lady 

arcy.”” 

The girl timidly advanced, and nestled as it were 
to the side of her dearly loved and supposed father. 

“They are here,” she said. “ Lady Darcy gave 
them in love for the soul of her husband—as an 
atonement for his deeds. There is a half-burnt 
powder-pouch which has the name of Ralph Darcy 
stamped ou it, which was found by ber in the ruins 
of the wing which was not rebuilt when she went 
to the Grange. Here is a letter received by him on 
the very morning of the fire, which seems to have 
been torn in order to light the wood where the powder 
was laid, and thrown aside in haste; and a pocket- 
book which belonged to him, full of bank-notes with 
the name of Robert Darcy and the same fatal date of 
that night written on the back. She told me with 
her dying breath that she had herself found these 
traces of her hasband's presence at the spot where 
the fire began on that night; she spoke of his visit 
to the cave where Sir Robert kept his treasure, 
and said that it was blocked up with rubbish at 





the time when she first accompanied her husband to 
the Grange. She told me also a few short minutes 
before her spirit passed away that she had again and 
again heard the terrible scene acted over again by 
her husband in his sleeping hours, Uncle,” she 
said, pleadingly, stepping a few paces towards Ralph 
Darcy, “uncle, pardon me, for it is a vow to the dead 
which forces this revelation; and.no one else need 
ever hear the wretched truth.” 

A half-smothered imprecation burst from between 
his shut teeth. 

“This is all of a piece,” he said, bitterly. “ Hav- 
ing heard this wild raving of a diseased mind, be so 
good as to prove, if you can, the absurd tale of the 
escape of my brother’s child from a fire where all 
perished save this attractive individual,’ he said, 
glaring at Marston's scarred features. 

“ I can swear to that,” said the woman, coming to 
the spot where Rosalind stood and exhibiting a parcel 
which she hastily untied. “Look here, Ralph 
Darcy, these are the clothes in which I myself dressed 
Amine Darcy for the night when I placed her in her 
bed some few hours ere the fire broke out. There is 
the little night-dress, with my own mark of her 
initials in an almost invisible corner, for I prided my- 
self in those days on my skill in embroidering so that 
human eyes could scarcely discern the letters. Here 
is the very rent of the faithful animal’s teeth in the 
sleeve of the little garment, and it corresponds with 
the marks on this young ledy’s arm which first ex- 
cited my ‘suspicions as to her parentage.” 


She bared the white arm of Rosalind Tyrell as’ 


she spoke, and ted to the remarkable scar that 
the Duke of St. Maur bad seen when he dressed the 
wound in Conigre Wood. 

“See,” continued the woman, 


“ Onemoment, my good Marston, and I will supply 
the link of the chain ere my r decides on his 
course,” said Marcus, calmly. “It was on that fatal 
night when I lost wife and child, and was wander- 
ing like a maniac from the scene of my wretchedness, 
that I discovered this dear girl lying on the moun- 
tain side, cold and terrified and alone, with only this 
garment aud her tiny socks to cover her delicate 
limbs from the chill air. I looked on her as a gift 
from Heaven to save me from madness, and, so soon 
as I became convinced that I was not robbing some 
distracted parents of their darling, I gladly accepted 
her as my’own. When in after-years her singular 
resemblance to our race attracted my notice | only 
deemed it a strange freak of nature, which rather 
favoured the belief that she was my own child. 
Ralph, there is no doubt of the truth. Let even the 
mute, senseless brute plead for the instincts of nature 
and reason and remorse in your heart. Eustace !” 

As he spoke Eustace Downes came forward, lead- 
ing by a chain the strange-looking monster who had 
played so important a part in this history. He came 
forward with the grave, inquisitive look on his old 
face which so marks his tribe, and walked into the 
centre of the group with a slow dignity that at any 
other moment would have been ludicrous. 

“Speak to him,” whispered Marston to her young 
lady. “Call him by his name.” ~ 

“ Rogo, Rogo, do you know me?” said Rosalind, 
softly. “Come to me, Rogo.” 

The animal stared, listened as if some long-for- 
gotten association was dawning on his mind, then, 
with a rapid, chattering cry, he sprang forward to the 
young girl’s side, and gazed up in her face with a 
gleam of pleasure in his dimmed eyes. 

“ Poor Rogo! Ay, I remember now,” said the girl, 
turning to her whilom father. “It is like a dream, 
but this poor animal’s appearance and his very gib- 
berish seem to bring back gE icanciny days, though 
long, long forgotten by me. y poor, noble Rogo !” 
she said, patting his rough coat. “ Do I indeed owe 
my life to you, poor fellow ?” 

“ Ralph, listen,” resumed Marcus. ‘On that me- 
morable nizht when I pleaded with poor Robert for 
tay wife and babeas I could never have pleaded for my 
life, this same strange brate snatched from his mas- 
ter’s table the very notes lying on it which, I had 
hoped, might have been offered me to save my adored 
Blanche’s life. Isaid to Robert then, asI say to you 
now, ‘Shall this senseless animal plead in vain? 
Does not Heaven speak through his instinct? Can 
you be more dull, more simple, more daring in crime 
than one to whom Heaven has denied reason or know- 
ledge? Have pity on yourself, on your child, on her 
whom you have just made your wife, on the name we 
mutually bear. Ralph, must all be in vain?’ ” 

“Uncle, for my dead father’s sake, hear us,” 
added Rosalind, sweetly. ‘ He would pardon you, as 
I do, could he speak from his tomb, and pray that 


“here, but a few | 


| save that my beloved foster-father’s name shall bo 
|pure and unstained as it deserves. 
||} estore to bim, and all that I can 
in |@nd love and 





‘ your sins might be made white as snow by penitence 
and faith.’ Lady Beatrice, add your voice tovurs. In 
mercy let the dreadful public scandal be spared to 
all. Let the name which has been so long unstained 
continue without reproach.” 

She had taken Ralph’s hand in her soft palm; her 
tears moistened its parched fever; her eyes were 
raised in their thoughtful sweetness to his. The very 
features of her dead father seemed reproduced in 
softened beauty in her face. 

There was a dead silence. All eyes were fixed on 
the tableau thus presented. Even Rogo was mute 
and earnest in his grave observation of the scene. 

It was irresistible. 

So thought Marcus as he gazed at the beautiful 
pleader in her gentle humility and nobleness. 

So thought the sad but resigned Eustace Downes 
as in meek resiguation to his lot he watched his 
heart's idol. 

“Idiot, madman that I was,” he thought, “ever to 
dream of one so infinitely above me by nature as 
birth. But.at least lean devote my whole life to her 
and hers a8 a poor atonement for my presumption.” 

There was but a brief pause. Then Ralph Darcy 
rose and offered his‘arm to Lady Beatrice. 

“Come,” he said, “this is no place for us. 
fates are us, and we must spend the poor re- 
mainder of our lives‘as we best may. I presume that 
the tightial heritage which I derive from my brother 
and my wife will be assigued tome in this triumph 
of might over right ?” 

“Uncle—uncle, take all, and leave Geraldine to my 
care,” said Rosalind, eagerly. “She shall be to mo 
ae a sister, and @owered as a daughter of Darcy 
should be. be yours which you have taken 
from the lands of the Darcys or from your deceased 
wife. Heaven knows I desire nothing at your bands 


The 


That you will 
give of honour 
shall be his. Uncle Mar- 


cus —father—all that is mine is yours. Imay indeed 

be called a child of Darey, for I have been born aud 

nurtured by the sons of that wncient line, and by their 

dependents restored to my birthright aud my home.” 
* * * * * 


“Duke of St. Maur, it is but fair to confess to you 
that Rosalind Tyrell, as she has been called, is not 
my daughter,” said Marcus Darcy, some hours after 
the scene just recorded. “The name I have borne 
for many years was not, as you are now aware, my 
rightful appellation ; but my adopted child has even 
less title to it than myself, since Walter was my 
second name and my mother was a Tyrell by birth. 
It is for you to decide whether you will confer your 
coronet on a foundling, who, as such, would have no 
claim to rank and wealth.” 

Clinton had scarcely listened to the conclusion of 
the speech, so impatient was his desire to assure the 
foster-parent of lis beloved Rosalind of the true and 
disinterested love he bore to her. 

“Mr. Darcy, it is perhaps a well-merited reproof,” 
he said, gravely, “but let me in some poor measure 
vindicate myself in your eyes. Before I even saw 
her, whom I must still call Miss Tyrell, my fancy 
had been caught, my sympathies interested by your 
young niece, and the struggle that eusued between 
my real heart’s choice and the claims of her whom I 
had in a degree already attempted to win was con- 
stant and heartrending in my mind. ‘Then came the 
slanders, the apparent unworti.iness of my worshipped 
idol, and, to be candid, | tried to believe what would 
make my duty less painful. That is the simplo 
trath. Weak and unworthy as you may deem me, [ 
am not shielding myself by subterfuge from your 
condemnation.” 

“T do believe you, duke,” was the frank response ; 
“but then what security can you have that the same 
conflict may not recur were you to bind yourself to 
an obscure unknown when hundreds of fair aud noble 
gitls would gladly accept your hand ?” 

“ Were a princess of the blood to court my accept- 
ance in preference to Rosalind, I would not hesi- 
tate,” exclaimed the duke, enthusiastically. ‘Sho 
is the very idol of my heart ; on her I would deem it 
an honour to lavish every luxury, every adornment 
that wealth can purchase, every honour that rank 
can bestow. Mr. Darcy, do not try me farther. If 
you really do credit me, if you can accept the most 
solemn assurance of my heart, you may trust to me 
your lovely, peerless ward. She shall be sheltered 
from the very winds of heaven by my care—every 
sorrow that I cannot avert shall be lightened by my 
sympathy and love—every happiness tliat mortal can 
command shall be showered in her path. Mr. Darcy, 
I crave the hand of Rosalind ‘l'yrell as the very 
choicest boon you can bestow. Will you give it me? 
will you trust me with so great a treasure?” 

“T cannot,” replied Marcus, calmly. 

“You cannot! Then you do not believe me, or 
she does not love me,” said Clinton, despondingly. 
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“Pardon me, duke, I do believe you, and as to my 
foster-daughter lerself I must leave it to her to say 
what her sentiments onthe subject may be. But the 
simple fact is that the only ward over whom I have 
any power is my niece Amine Darcy, and unless you 
are inclined to accopt her as your bride I am very 
much afraid you will have to look in another quarter 
for a wife,” 

“Mr. Darcy, I do not deserve idle jests,” said the 
duke, proudly. “I have spoken candidly and truly 
as a man of honour and a true lover should, and if 
that cannot satisfy you I must appeal to Rosalind 
herself. From her, at least, I may expect justice and 
consideration, whether or not I can win pardon and 
favour from her gentle heart.’’ 

“My dear duke, I never was more serious. Rosa- 
lind Tyrell has left me for ever, and if you wish to 
learn her sentiments I can only refer you to Amine 
Darcy, who has, I know, the very fullest knowledge 
of her friend’s real feelings. Amine!” he called, 
loudly, “ Amine, my dear child, come and relieve me 
from this very suspicious and unreasonable suitor for 
my ward.” 

The door opened slowly, timidly. 

Clinton's eyes were riveted in half-indignant 
doubt on its hinges as they turned to admit her on 
whom his fate seemed so strangely to depend. There 
was a frown on his brow, and a troubled disappoint- 
ment in his eyes, during that brief suspense, but the 
next moment his features changed to the most rap- 
turous astonishment as hig worshipped Rosalind, his 
own idolized choice, his long-coveted love came 
with a hesitating step and downcast eyes into the 
room. 

“ There, duke, you said but now that you would 
not accept a princess in place of Rosalind Tyrell. 
You must plead your own cause with Amine, heiress 
and only ehild of the deceased Sir Robert Darcy, and 
it may be that you will be casuist enough to persuade 
her that you are not altogether perjured by entreating 
for her hand. As tothe heart, that is a matter in 
which old fathers and uncles have no concern.” 

Taking Amine’s hand in his, he placed it in the de- 
lighted grasp of Clinton St. Maur and hurried from 
the room. 

Perhaps even at that distance of time their lovers’ 
happiness recalled to Marcus Darcy too painfully the 
days of his sweet courtship of his own long-lost but 
still-loved Blanche. 

7 * * * s 

It was some three months after these singular re- 
velations that a bridal party stood in the fine old 
abbey church which had witnessed the weddings and 
burials of the Darcys for many a generation; but 
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[DESTINY.] 


never had it seen a fairer daughter of the ancient 
house at its altar, and never a more devoted bride- 
groom than Amine Darcy and Clinton, Duke of St. 
Maur !—nor a pair more trustfully confident of future 
happiness and peace ! ; 

There was a large circle of friends and retainers of 
the families on either side to grace the nuptials of the 
whilom huntsman’s daughter. 

Sir Henry and Lady Greville, the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Mont Aspen, the Prince of Monaca, and the 
Countess Vestade were specially bidden, among the 
friends of the bride. 

But a singular figure among the group attracted 
the attention of every eye and provoked the smiles of 
the younger among the party. 

It was Rogo, the baboon, who, graced by a gold 
collar and chain, which was held by Eustace Downes, 
and, with a white favour placed rouud his neck by the 
fair hands of the bride, sat in grave and decorous 
contemplation of the bridal of her whom he had saved 
long years before from a frightful death, and by whom 
he was henceforth to be restored to his old home for 
the few remaining days of his aged and honoured 
life. 

Geraldine Darcy was the bridesmaid-in-chief of her 
fair cousin. In happy ignorance of her father’s guilt, 
and lovingly cherished by a care an4 affection she 
had never before known, the young girl had somewhat 
regained the delicate bloom and something of the 
happiness that had once been, however sparingly, 
shining on her young life. 

As Dudley Vyvian stood beside her in the bri- 
dal train his eyes intuitively glanced from her to-the 
lovely cousin, to whom there wasa slight kindred 
resemblance, though eo wide a dissimilarity existed 
in the character and the expression of the features. 

“ Miss Darcy,” he said, in a low, soft tone, as they 
walked from the church, “will you pardon me if I 
venture to betray the knowledge which gives a kind 
of sympathy to our fate and feelings ? You were once 
the betrothed of St. Maur; I worshipped his bride. 
Ah, if I dare but hope that in time, when the past is 
well-nigh forgotten and I have proved myself wor- 
thier of a good woman’s love than I was in other 
days, if I dare but look forward, however distantly, 
to the prospect of winning the gentle kiuswoman of 
my heart's first choice—it would be a bright stimulus 
to my progress in all that is unselfish and true. Can 

ou give me this hope, Geraldine ?” 

The girl did not reply, but somehow Lord Dudley 
did not need words to answer his question, and when 
the bride and her husband had departed he sought 
Marcus Darcy to demand from him his sanction to 
the hopes thus held out to him by his young niece. 























































“Lord Dudley,” said the much-tried and subdued 
uncle of the two fair cousins, ‘I have myself learnt 
wisdom and patience in long and severe adversity, 
and I can safely let my consent to Geraldine’s en- 
gagement hang on your own self-imposed ordeal. I 
have lost wife and child, suffered under an unjust 
imputation and clouded name, I have been marked 
out for death, and only saved by a kind of miracle 
from the consequences of a foul and cruelly planned 
murder. Yet I can look back on my early youth and 
see that my nature needed such sharp discipline to 
subdue the recklessness and pride and hard selfish- 
ness which seem to be the heritage of my race. The 
heiress of Darcy has been trained in a like school, 
but your chosen bride has as yet known little of love 
and tenderness, though she has displayed the germs 
of a nobler nature in her relinquisbment ef her 
claims on St. Maur’s hand, and her sweet and gentle 
love for his real choice, my own sweet adopted child. 
In a year from this time, if you still desire Geral- 
dine’s hand, and prove worthy of her love, I will 
give her to you as freely as I have this day yielded 
up Amine Darcy to her noble lover, Will this con- 
tent you?” 

Vyvian was fain to submit to the ordeal proposed, 
and Geraldine herself desired nothing better than to 
live for the interval under the care and wise train- 
ing of the noble uncle who had, though childless, 
so well prepared for her future honours Darcy's long- 
lost child. 

A short week after the bridal of Clinton and 
Amine the name of Darcy again figured in the pub- 
lic prints, though in a far different manner from the 
brilliant descriptions of the wedding of its heiress. 

“ We regret to record the frightfully sudden death 
of Sir Ralph and Lady Beatrice Darcy while on their 
way to Italy and Switzerland for a prolonged tour. 
The noble pair were suddenly caught in one of the 
terrific thunderstorms which are common in the Alps, 
the carriage in which they travelled was struck by a 
tremendous flash of lightning, and, as is evident from 
subsequent examination, they were literally scorched 
to death on the instant. The coach was in- 
sensible for a few minutes, but rallied, while the 
other servants escaped almost miraculously without 
injury.” 

Such was the fate of the guilty plotters who had 
worked such evil to their nearest of kin, and Marcus 
and his adopted child, in the awful punishment thus 
inflicted, humbly recognized the hand of Heaven, 
which in its own time over-rules the plans of the 
wicked, and claims vengeance as its own peculiar 
right. 





THE END. 
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THE 
CRUISE OF THE BRIGANTINE. 


>> 
CHAPTER IV. 


The breaking waves dash'd high 
On a stern and rock-bound. coast ; 


And the woods, against a stormy sky, 
Their giant branches toss’d. Felicia Hemans. 

“Harp up the helm! Make sail, and bear down 
upon the fiendish buccaneer!’’ shouted Lord Rad- 
cliffe as he saw the vessels part. ‘‘ More than half 
her crew are gone, her captain wounded. Star- 
buck, an you love me, man, lay us alongside of her 
again!” 

“My lord, our mainmast is more than half shot 
away; it will not stand press of sail even in this 
breeze ; we shall becrippled if we do not have a care, 
and we know not what consorts this fiend may 
have within cannon sound to come and finish what 
he hath begun. We've beat him off—let us be con- 
tent !” 

“Never! When twenty of my crew are dead or 
wounded nigh to death! Trim ship, [ say—trim 
ship to close again !” shouted the nobleman, uow full 
of that fierce excitement which the warrior ever feels 
who thinks his work but half performed. “See ; the 
pirate reels and falls upon his deck. Perhaps his 
woundis mortal. We will make easy conquest of a 
disheartened crew !”’ 

“My lord, look! It is not with the pirates we 
must battle now—look !” 

The old seaman pointed to the lee. Up, right 
against the dying wind, a wall of ebon cloud was 
rolling with such swift speed that already the waters 
were black beneath its shadow. 

“Heaven help us now! It is a hurricane!” cried 
the nobleman. “ln with the canvas—in with it 
quickly, or we shall have no spar left above our deck!” 

Dropping pike, and sword, and lighted match, the 
seamen and gunners sprang to shorten sail, or, in 
truth, to take in all the canvas. Not even to toss 
the slain into the waters, or to remove the wounded 
men below, did they lose time, but, slacking sheets and 
halliards all at once, and clutching brails, clewlines, 
and buntlines swiftly in hand, they worked. 

They did not even turn to look at the sloop, whose 
weakened crew, under Gaspar and Andreo, were 
lowering all her sail, to see how she sped in prepara- 
tion for the fast-risiug storm. 

“Five minutes more, without a breath of wind to 
steady her, the brigantine rocked on the tumultuous 
Waves, her canvas in, but the weakened mainmast 
Swaying in its stays, and threatening to fall even be- 
fore the tempest broke, 





[THE DISTANT SAIL-] 


Now they could turn to look at their enemy. 

Her sails were close furled, her prow pointed in 
towards the islands to the eastward, and her crew 
gathered about the rigging where it reached the deck, 
as if ready to meet the blow as men do whe in such 
seas become used to them. 

“Go below, my sisters—go below, my darling 
said Lord Radcliffe as those to whom he spoke looked 
fearfully upon the black clouds now rushing up and 
close at hand. “ The hatches must be battened down. 
Go quickly an you love me!” 

They could but obey, for well they knew he would 
send them out of and not where peril would reach 
them soonest, 

They went to their cabin, and, by the orders of those 
who knew the need, each hatch was closed and made 
secure. Then almost with bated breath they waited. 

Not long. A sullen roar—a strange sound like 
the roll of heavy gun-carriages sweeping at a gallop 
over frozen ground, or the hoarse cheer and thunder. 
tread of a vast army rushing on in a charge—then 
lifting the black waves into sudden drifts of foam— 
on came the hurricane! 

A second more—the crashing mainmast went by 
the board, and with axes, while the hull of the 
staunch ship seemed to bury itself in the water, as it 
drove before the wind, the ready seamen cut the 
rigging loose and let the wrecked spar go. 

It was well they did, for, leaping into mountains 
inky black at base and white on crest, the waves 
rose, sweeping the dead and dying from the deck and 
forcing those who lived to cling for life to the stand- 
ing spars, the shattered bulwarks, and the ropes yet 
firm in place. 

Oh, how the wild wind shrieked as the vessel flew 
over the waters—flew, alas! towards a ccast where 
they need expect no friendly aid, even if shipwreck, 
their impending fate, should leave some to survive 
disaster, 

On—on, even as a wounded bird strives to escape 
when the eye of the hunter marks its course and 
looks to see it fall—on with wind and water shriek- 
ing, hissing, like the furies in their wrath, the vessel 
sped! 

* 


9 


* * « * 

With her after-spars all gone, even had the wind 
been less than the fearful hurricane it was, the bri- 
gantine could not have been brought to the wind so 
as to head off from the shore towards which she was 
fast driving—so fast, indeed, under the bare spars left 
standing, that the owner, Lord Radcliffe, as well as 
Starbuck and Sedley, knew she must soon be a wreck 
without Providence intervened in some way to them 
incomprehensible. 





When the first blinding mist of cloud and spray 
lightened up so that they could take a clear glance 
at their position, they saw that they would drive in 
clear of the. Isle of Pines; but under their lee were 
shoals and smaller islands not marked in their charts, 
and beyond rose the dark red rocks of the Cuban Isle 
in terrible distinctness. 

Could they find a smooth-water lee and holding- 
ground for their anchors, they might out-lie the storm, 
then, setting up a jury-mast aft from a spare spar yet 
left, do something towards reaching their destined 
port, and refit. 

On, on they drove, the sloop now in plain sight, 
still leading, and steered by men who knew every 
reef and shoal, and where safe harbour could be 
found. With quivering hull and spars bent to all 
their tension—on—on went the brigantine until the 
hills of Cuba, glorious in trees and flowers, were only 
too nearly visible. 

“Half an hour more, if we drive as we go now, 
and we are lost beyond hope!” shouted Starbuck in 
the ear of Lord Radcliffe, for the raging storm so 
deadened other sounds that no low-toned voice could 
have been heard. 

The latter only nodded his head, with even a more 
sad reply in the look which accompanied the action. 

** Where is Sedley ?” he asked, a moment later. 

“ Aloft, looking for some chance to make a lee if 
such a thing can happen for us,” replied the sailing 
master. 

At the same instant the young officer was seen 
descending from aloft hand under hand on an after- 
stay of the foretopmast. 

Bounding aft to the helm, he cried to Starbuck : 

“There is an island, small and lofty, dead ahead, 
between us and the main. If we can haul up but three 
points we can clear it and make a lee; if we do not, 
we are a wreck in twenty minutes.” 

“Ig that pirate steering thither ?” cried Lord Rad- 
cliffe. 

“No, my lord—she heads to leeward of the isle, I 
think, towards a bay inside the range of mouutains 
looming up on yonder point.” 

“It is well; take the helm yourself, Mr. Sedley, 
and see if you can bring her to enough to make the 
course.” 

“T’ll also to the wheel!” cried Starbuck, and the 
two officers et once relieved the tired helmsman 
already there. 

Hard a-lee they turned the strong tiller, and, de- 
spite the press of the wind upon the forward spars, 
the vessel slightly changed her course. Had she now 
had the mainmast standing, even without canvas, she 
would have answered her helm more readily. 
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“How is it now?” cried the noble owner of the 
brigantine. ‘‘ Does she luff enough ?” 
“Not yet, my lord; not yet. We rise the island 


fast, you see. ‘The place is yet upon our larboard 
bow a single point.” 

“Then Heavén help us!” sighed the nobleman. 

“ We must first try to help ourselves, and hope for 
Heaven’s aid while doing that!” cried Starbuck, who, 


having lashed the helm hard a-lee, now sprang for- 
ward, with an axe in band, snatched from its beckets 
aft. 

“What would you do? Hold fast to every rope 
and spar—we are but too much crippled now!” cried 
the young lord. 

“If we do not clear the spars forward we cannot 
bring her to. We drive helplessly dead before the 
gale!” shouted Starbuck in reply. 

“ Hold! hold!” cried Sedley at that instant. ‘See, 
there seems to be a deep cut or. narrow ertrance in 
yon island’s very centre. Look, my lord—look !” 

“Ay; tothe helm again, to the helm, and keep 
iway a point instead of luffing!” shouted Starbuck 
is his eye, soquick and powerful in vision, also saw 
the narrow opening, “I will aloft and con the ship, 
while you, my lord, look to the anchors, and Mr. Sed- 
ley steers!” 

There were no sails to furlor sheets and braces to 
vitend, so-the crew, clinging ‘to shrouds and bul- 
warks, stood aud gazed forth over the storm- 
lashed sea, whiile the vessel sped on like a scared 
bird, eitherto destruction ora refuge—they knew not 
which. 

Starbuck on the fore-yard now guided the turn of 
the helm by motions of his hand, for mo voice could 
have reached the helmsman dn that dread turmoil of 
wind and water. 

As the vessel drove on, the shore came out more 
and more visibly, the narrow cut in the island, too, 
more plainly, but the bold seaman, acting now as pilot, 
trembled when he saw not only that there was 
scarcely width enough for hull and spars to pass, but 
that a white surf broke clear across the entrance. 

“In such a sea, water five fathoms deep woulf 
break,” he said, more to comfort himself than because 
he hoped there was so much depth—even the three 
fathoms which would be necessary to float their craft 
across the bar. 

On, swiftly on, sped the brigantine ; meanwhile, as 
she closed upon the island, the pirate sloop, driving 
safely in towards the maiu island of Ouba, was shut 
off from their view, not to their regret. 

A few minutes more would decide the fate of all. 

Lord Radcliffe, with the anchor watch round him, 
stood forward where he now could see the white 
peril of the breaking -bar across that narrow chan- 
nel. Brave and true to liis manhood, he stood still 
and firm, ready to act when the moment for action 


came. 

At the helm, aided by a veteran strong of ‘heart 
and limb, young Sedley kept his eyes.on Starbuck's 
signalling hand. 

On, on drove the gallant barque. The thunder of 
the surf beating against the everlasting rocks, now 
gave hoarse answer to the shriekiug winds, and 
each ragged cliff, each stunted tree that clung in its 
torn crevices came out more plainly to their searching 
eyes. 

A minute more, the sharp bows, heading fair for 
the narrow opening, were hidden in the white, hiss- 
ing foam—a second, with a shock which threw down 
almost every man and sent the topmast reeling from 
its broken fid, a wreck forward of its stays, the ves- 
sel struck ! 

A breaker, huge and terrible, rolled on—it seemed 
to overwhelim her—but what appeared to be imminent 
destruction was but Providential aid—the huge wave 
of broken water lifted the trembling hull from the 
grinding rocks and swept it on inside a little bay, at 
least to present safety. For almost before the men 
could draw a second breath the vessel rode in smooth 
water, sheltered by lofty cliffs, which, covered with 
vines and flower-laden trees aud shrubs, rose all round 
them. 

Waiting for no instructions—they were not needed 
so much as instaut action—Lord Radcliffe let both 
anchors go, and as the cables ran out to the steppered 
length and held fast the vessel swung to her moor- 
ivgs and lay quivering within a few fathoms of the 
shore. 

Till now, silent and almost breathless every man 
had waited for the issue—death or safety—with that 
courage which is a true seamau’s pride. 

Now—when for the time they were safe—at least 
free from the dread of wreck, they could not restrain 
that hearty English cheer with which they were used 
to speak «a sudden joy. 

“Off with the hatches!” cried Lord Radcliffe now 
—‘ olf with the hatches and let those from below 
come up to see that we are safe from the danger 
which the storm-king wrought.” 

The crew obeyed with a swift joy, and soon those 


most dear to the heart of the adventurous nobleman 
were on the upper deck. 

Starbuck, with the crew, hastened to clear the 
wreck of spars aloft made when the sprung top-mast 
yielded to the shock, but Sedley lingered to receive 
one loving, grateful look from the azure eyes of that 
young lady who had not let pride or rank restrain 
her in the fearful hour of reeking battle from reward- 
ing his courage by showing that she loved him. 
When those four lovely and sweet ladies looked 
about them and saw but trees and rocks and flowers 
and water almost as smooth as glass, their beauty 
glowed yet more brightly for the sight. 

“We are safe—we are safe!” cried Lady Rad- 
cliffe as she threw her arms about her noble hus- 
band’s neck. 

“Rather sadly strained in hull and shorn of spars, 
but safe, my loved one!” was his reply as he returned 
the fond embrace. . 

“A stauncher craft or a braver crew never rode 
through a hurricane,” he added as he saw how busy 
all were already in clearing away the loosened spars 
and rigging. “No man of them all seems to think of 
himself, but for the good of all.” 

No words passed now between Algernon Sedley 
and Lady Mary, but the latter, in the one loving, 
grateful look she gave, spoke unwritten volumes ‘to | 
his true heart. 

“Mr. Sedley, you may get out our long-boat and take 
the ladies to yonder landing-place, where I see a 
beach as white as snow, while beyond it is a level 
carpeted with grass and flowers, whereon a tent 
may be pitched while we overhaul and refit as best 
we can so.as te get to.sea andl eutdf waters none too 
safe, as we've been taught by this dayleguick experi- 
ence ” 


Zn answer to the words.of Lard Raileliffethe young 
officer bowed ‘low, as much to thidethe ro- 
seate flush of joy with which he received tthe intima- 
tion of such pleasurable duties.as to show jhis deep | 
respect for him who 

Then Lord while he out ‘the 
safety of the harbour and ‘the which sur- | 
rounded it, tald the ladies how marxowly they ‘had 
escaped wreck and destruction. 

“How good is He who ruleth land and sea—who 
made and can ‘destroy, who ‘buildeth up and taketh 
down! How good aud merciful,” said Lady Rad- 
cliffe as she lifted her looks towards the skies, where 
the clouds, now broken and scattering, yet. drove on 
before the gale. 

“In His Lauds, with you, my loved jones, to care 
for, I have trusted, and my hope has never faile:|. 
We will trust Him yet, and hope to reach -our dis- 
tant home in safety, willing henceforth to rest amid 
the scenes where we spent our happy childhood,” re- 
plied the husband. 

“What hath become of the pirate who was so 
terribly punished by the brave act of Mr. Sedley 
when he mowed them down upon our deck with the 
carronade ?” said Lady Mary. 

* She was last seen driving in towards the island 
of Cuba. Most likely her crew are well-acquainted 
with the lay of land, and shoal, and harbour,.and can 
guide her to some safe haven. But have no fear of 
her. With her crew at least one half slain, and ours 
yet strong in numbers, it is not likely she will try 
to cope with us in. Vessels of that.class prey 
upon the helpless. They have found to their cost 
that we are not in that category. And .as she was 
out of sight when we found safety here it is most 
likely that her fiends believe we have gone to wreck 
and ruin!” 





CHAPTER V. 
There is some soul of py in things evil 
Would men observingly distil it out. Henry V. 
BoRNE into his cabin by two of his men and placed 
upon a couch, Hark Oringle remained unconscious 
for some time, but at last the efforts of Doctor Rip- 
ton, seconded by the care of the boy Victor, brought 
back a show of life. 
“ You're here once more, captain, but you've been 
a long time coming back,” said the surgeon, brusquely, 
when Hark Cringle opened his eyes. “ Yours was 
noordinary swoon. Yet your wounds are not as deep 
as a well or as wide as a whale’s mouth. But you 
have lost a tenth of your weight in bloud, 1 think, 
you are so wondrous weak.” 
“'The prize—where is she?” asked the buccaneer. 
“ As she hath not surrendered she could scarcely be 
termed a prize, and if she be lost to her owners it 
will not be we but the storm that makes her 
yield. We were beaten off with the loss of more than 
half our men and few left hurt for me to look to. So 
much the better for you, to whom I can give nearly 
all my time and care.” 
“ Where is the craft? where isshe now? and where 
are we?” 


to answer your master than I,” said the surgeon, all 
dressing Victor. 

In a few seconds the Italian entered the cabin. 

“‘ How fares my captain ?” he asked. 

“Feebly, Gaspar, feebly. I’ve had a rough over- 
hauling it seems. But where is the craft we should 
have taken?” 

“ Past all capture, I reekon, sir; for when I saw 
her last she was driving head on towards the Mag- 
nolia Key, her mainmast gone, and no chance to haul 
by the wind, even if she could have shown a rag of 
canvas.” 

“Magnolia Key? There isa harbour there.” 

, bx I’ve heard you say so, sir; but we were never in 
it. 
“Np; we've never had oceasion. But I explored 
itonefagy day, in idle curiosity. I have never for- 
gottent#he little land-locked cove. But itis difficult of 
entrance—the ly ten fath wide.” 
“When the strange 





r cannot have found safety there, 
Most likely he lies shattered at the base of the cliffs 
on the shore ‘of the island. Had he passed to port 
or starboard, ‘he would now be insight.” 

“ Where are we, good aid 

‘Well in toward our harbour in the ‘Serpent's 
Cove, my eaptain. The wind is ‘lulling a little, and 
mean shall make ——- without the loss of a 
orean wope or canvas.” 

“Most likely through thy skill and seamanship. 
Where is &ndreo?” 

Wine deck, sir.; Deft him in charge when you sent 
me.” . 

“Ay, that wes well. Now answerme. ‘Didst 
thon seean‘angélon the deck of that«stranger craft ?” 
“I saw a woman, my eaptain,a woman as lovely 
as ever eye looked Phe wast ‘her arms about 
the neck of him adie Seed ‘the:gun that mowed down 


our ‘men when ‘the ‘victory was almost in our own 
hands.” 


“She was a women—e living woman ?’’ 
“Ay, my captain, with a sweet voice, too, for l 
theardl itemuusic. ‘There were others, too, on board 
ithe erst, ‘but.dhe was the loveliest of them all.” 

, if that woman lives, I must possess her. 
Ha! Victor, boy, what ails thee? Look, Gaspar— 
the lad faints !”’ 

“No, no, senor—it is but a spasm!” gasped the 
boy ; ‘‘a spasm which will pass even as it came. 
See—I am better now!” 

“Take a cup of wine, lad. This cabin is close, and 
the sight of these blood-stained bandages has sick- 
ened thee, who art not used to them. Doctor, take 
them away,” 

“The.boy will soon get used to seeing blood if he 
stay long on board our craft,” said the doctor, grimly. 

“He did not seem to fear blood when, alone, ‘with 
@ strength which would have shamed my manhood, 
he dragged his captain back from among the dead 
and dying unto his. own deck,’’ said Gaspar, promptly. 
“He isa brave lad, and true as steel.” 

“ Did he rescue me from that butcher-pen of death 
—he so slight of form and delicate ?” asked the buc- 
caneer. 

“He did, my captain, while I, seeing that in o 
second more 'we should be boarded and most likely 
overpowered, cut the grapplings loose, that we might 
drift apart.” 

“Victor, thou shalt not regret the act. Life is not 
worth much to me, yet I would not like to die con- 
quered on the conyqueror'’s deck. I owe thee much 
for thy courage and——” 

“ Senor—do not mention it again. I am glad I had 
the chance to serve thee. May I draw a fresh 
draught of wine for thee, to give thee strength ?” 

‘‘Ay, lad, and drink some more thyself. Thou 
wert very white just now with sudden weakness. 
Gaspar, when this storm lulls, and we are safe in our 
anchorage, I have something for thee to do—an 
expedition on which I would send thee. Go now 
and see to the craft, for I trust thee, where I will 
not trust Andreo.” 

The Italian bowed, and left the cabin. 

Victor, now alone with the buecaneer, for the sur- 
geon had left with his bandages, filled a goblet with 
wine, and, raising the head of his master, placed the 
goblet to his lips. : 

The latter drank, and with a better colour on his 
cheeks sank back upon the couch. 

“*Pwas touch and go with me,” he said, thought- 


fully. “Iwas double-banked with death, and now 
I owe my life to thee! Victor—do me this one 
favour.” 


“ Name it, senor, and count it as done.” 

“Iam at times a demon, with a temper which I 
cannot master. Then everything is mist before my 
eyes, a mist of blood, and I would slay my dearest 
friend were that friend standing in my way. I ask 


thee, when my evil mood comes on, to hide away from 
my mad presence. ‘I'he mood will not last long, and 
I would sooner die than harm thee now.” 








‘Call Gaspar hither, my lad; he’ll be better able 


“T do not fear that thy hand would ever harm me, 
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even in thine angriest mood, senor,” said the boy, in 
his low, sweet.voice. “I have nothing to live for ; 
come what may, I shall bow to fate!” 

“So young and yet sosad? Some day I will 
learn thy history.” . 

“No—no, senor. Ask me nothing of the past!” 
cried the youth, with a vehemence so strange that 
it startled the pirate, and he tried to raise his head. 

“Pardon, senor—pardon my excitement. ‘The 
past is a dark memory to me—I would forget it !” 

“T would not recall it then. But when thine eyes 
flashed just now it seemed as if some old memory came 
back to me. Thou must resemble some one whom I 
have met or known in other days! Ah, the doctor 
here again ?” 

“ Ay, captain, to tell thee that if thou art not quiet 
inflammation will set in, and all my skill will fail to 
put thee on an even keel again. Thou must be 
quiet, or it will be worse for thee.” 

“Tt is well, doctor, to say be quiet te one of my 
mould. But thou knowest thatI chafe as much in 
bed as I would in chains.” 

“True, but chafing wears on thee as it would upon 
our good hull were.it to chafe. against a rocky shore. 
Shall I give thee a soporific draught ?” 

“No—there is no need. Iwill be quiet. Victor 
shall nurse me, and lull me to slumber by the gentle 
soundof music, for he hath a wondrous skill with 
harp and guitar too.” 

“The boy is a treasure, doubtless,” said the sur- 
geon, his lip slightly curling in irony. 

“ We are inside the harbour, sir. Shall we drop 
an anchor, or run into our concealment in the 
creek ?” said Gaspar, entering the cabin at ‘that in. 
stant. : 

“Run witlin the creek, Gaspar. Should that 
stranger have escaped wreck, and linger yet in these 
waters, I would see him ere he see us. Run in, and 
bid the men be careful in regard to noise and smoke, 
Forbid the firing of guns and pistols for the present, 
till we know in truth whether the brigautine be 
wrecked or not.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

The doctor now retired in company with Gaspar, 
and again Victor was alone with the wounded bucca- 
neer. 

“Thou art stronger now,” said the boy. 

“Ay, that potent wine gives me present strength. 
Sut rest will do yet more. IL-will try to sleep, boy. 
Draw the curtains close, then go to the alcove and 
play some soft, dreamy air to lull my senses. It is 
weak and_womanish, I know, but half my manhood 
ran from my opened veins.” 

The lad made no reply, but drew the curtains.close 
round the pirate’s bed, then went to the place where 
the harp was standing, and, sitting on the velvet 
Ottoman before it, swept the chords with a skilful 
hand till the air was full of music. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Whosce'er amidst the sons 
Of reason, valour, liberty, and virtue, 
Displays distinguished merit is a noble 
Of Nature’s own creating. vi 

Tu long-boat was soon gut, and in it were put a 
tent, carpets; and various other articles which had 
been used before when in their voyagé they had 
camped on shore, so that a resting-place for the fair 
passengers might at once be prepared when they 
reached the shore. 

Then, with the boat’s crew seated on their rowing 
thwarts, young Sedley waited in the stern of the 
boat to receive the ladies as Lord Radcliffe handed 
them over the side. 

When all were safely seated in the boat the noble- 
man said: 

“To the shore now, and enjoy yourselves among 
the trees and flowers. On this small island there is 
no danger of finding ferocious beasts or poisonous 
reptiles. I will attend to duty here, for a time, and 
pay you a visit when I see the teut is pitched and 
your luncheon all in readiness.” 

The boat was pushed off, and a few strokes of the 
oars sent its bow high on the gently shelving beach. 

The ladies were led to the land by Sedley, and 
soon, while the crew, under his orders, were erecting 
the tent, the ladies scattered hither and thither to 
pick up bright-hued shells or gather flowers. 

One only remained near where he stood to overlook 
the work, aud that was Lady Mary. With a yearn- 
tug look of interest she fixed her-eyes upon his stately 
form and noble face, and, all unconscious that she 
spoke her thouglits aloud, she murmured : 

“Noble, not by accident of birth; rich, not in lands 
or gold, but in courage more than knightly ; honour 
ul untarnished, I love him as I think woman never 
loved before. I saw my brother frown to-day when, 
forgetting all but that through him we were saved, [ 
pressed his noble form unto my grateful breast. He 
loves me—he dares not speak his love—he feels 
that my rauk and his are barriers not to be over- 





leaped. Love knows no rank—at least such love as 
mine. Why should it, when Heaven, in its high 
bounty, bestows on that young man the stamp of all 
that is-noble to the eye and appreciating sense. 
No noble in all proud England’s realm hath a more 
knightly form, a clearer brow, a prouder eye! I love 
him—Heaven! how I love him!” 

Her sigh aroused the attention of the young officer, 
for his duty eaused him to move close to where she 
was standing, as he directed his men where to place 
the tent poles. 

He turned and saw the rapt gaze of tenderness 
which she was bending on him ; saw it and blushed 
asif he had been a woman, surprised instead of sur- 
prising. 

“This is alniost a paradise of beauty, is it not, 
Lady Mary?” he said, moving his hand towards 
the beautiful hills. “All here is calm loveliness, 
while we can hear the raging of the storm outside 
the island.” 

“ It is indeed a lovely spot,” she answered. ‘Do 
you thiuk we shall remain here long? Has the 
vessel sustained much damage ?” 

‘IT do not know, kind lady. We shall have to rig 
a jury-mast, and refit rigging and spars before we can 
trust ourselves to sea.again. We could not finda 
better harbour, it seems to me—so still, so safe, so 
well concealed !” 

“Phink you that the piveate -has found a har- 
bour ?” 

“Most likely. I will go to the top of the cliff 
above and see, for it is well for us to know where 
she is, if she hath harboured near.” 

“ Permit me to go-up also.” 

“The way will be difficult for thee, fair lady. Tho 
a are steep, and the thickets dense,” was his 
reply. 

“ Nevertheless, thou wilt not'be so ungallant as to 
say me nay, or to refuse thy helping hand if I be in 
danger of a fall.” - 

“ Assuredly not, noble lady, though I would save 
thee both fatigue and trouble. I can quickly scale 
the hill, for I am used to climbing.” 

“ And I as well; on my father’s land in Cornwall 
there was ne'er a country lass who could climb the 
hills more deftly than did I, a happy girl. I have 
not forgotten how to come and go amid such rude 
acclivities. Let us hasten, so as to return to 
lunch.” 

And the lady, in her snowy robes of muslin, 
gathered in her skirts, and started up the hill side 
with a cheery laugh. 

The young officer stood for an instant to sigh his 
admiration as his eyes rested on her lovely form, then 
he hastened after her. 

Laughing, she kept on, so sure of foot, and so swift 
withal, that it taxed his strength and speed to over- 
take her, nor did she require his aid, for she was at 
the very peak, standing on a single rock, with the 
wild wind blowing her golden hair out in glittering 
streamers on its breath, when he reached her side. 

“Do you see the vessel ?” he asked as he reached 
the spot. 

“Not now,” she replied, “It hath this instant 
vanished out of sight, behind the line of trees which 
margin yonder bay. Under a single sail it was mov- 
ing in when I reached here.” 

“So near? Oh, for the sake of all most dear to 
you, Lady Mary, come down from there. The vessel 
not a league away, aud you in that white dress be- 
tween it and the background of a black and stormy 
sky. Why did I forget all prudence and let you 
come up here?” 

“ What so alarms thee, bravest of the brave? Thou 
didst not so pale before the pirates !” 

“ Lady Mary, were you seen from the deck of that 
vessel where you are standing now, I fear that they 
would too soon be here to seek revenge, if nothing 
more. There may be more vessels like that which 
we have beaten off, more men to aid them in their 
fiendish work. Oh, pray, come down!” 

“I will, brave friend, for now I understand the 
cause of thy alarm. I did not think of it before. I 
hope I have not been seen. If I have, they could 
have had but a momentary glance, and could not have 
distinguished whether I was a human being or a 
white-winged bird !”’ 

Even while she spoke the lady left the lofty perch 
aud descended to his side, while he, with a searching, 
anxious eye, scanned the distant shore to see if there 
were men or vessels to be seen. 

“T see nothing,” he said, in answer to her look 
of inquiry; “but a hundred sail might be hidden 
within the sound of cannon-shot and [ not see them. 
Ah, there is trouble on board the brigantine,I fear. 
The men are working at the pumps and the vessel 
seems strangely down in the water by the head. I 
must hasten down!” 

“ Ay, do, nor wait for me—the vessel must have 
sprung a leak!” cried the lady, and she followed him 
as le hurried from the spot, for she saw the long- 





boat with only its crew on board pushing from the 
land, having been suddenly recalled by sigual to tle 
brigantine. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Give thy thoughts no tongue. Hamlet. 

Tae “Serpent of the Seas,” under her jib alone, 
glided into as lovely a bay as dents the southern 
side of Cuba, and there are a hundred there as beau- 
tiful as a poet’s dream, and when inside, out of the 
strength of the gale, she moved on in stately beauty 
over the. smooth water, while Gaspar made the report 
already chronicled by us in our fifth chapter. 

When he came out he gave this brief order to the 
helmsman : 

“Steer for the creek! It is the captain’s will!” 

“Good news. We'll have a jolly time with out 
pets on shore. I feared he'd -put to sea again as 
soon as the gale lessened,”’ said Andreo. 

Gaspar made no answer, but, taking the telescope 
in his hand, looked back as ‘if to discover if there 
was a sign to be seen of the craft which had so 
roughly handled them that day. 

He swept over the yet raging water, then his eye 
rested on the island spoken of by him as Magnolia 
Key. Only a moment, and his glass was moving 
on to starboard, when a flutter of white, a speck like 
a bird, caused him to stay its course. Not only that, 
but to fix his glass steadily on one point, until the 
vessel, sweeping on, was hidden among trees, which 
also shut off his view. 

His flushed face told Andreo of some new excite- 
ment, but the latter did not know its cause. 

“Sawest thou anything on the sea, Gaspar?” he 
asked. “Is therea sail in sight?” 

“TI saw nothing on the sea—there is no sail in 
sight !” was his reply as his face resumed its wonted 
colour. 

Meanwhile the sloop swept on a little way, then 
was brought to, close against a grassy bank, and 
moored in front of a lovely little savannah, where 
there were houses thatched with palmetto, and in 
front of them women and children were seen standing, 
while herds of cattle fed on the hill side, and groves 
of oranges and fields of plaintain and bauana were 
ranged on one side and the other, 

Andreo did not wait to see the vessel moored, but 
went at once en shore, while Gaspar gave the neces- 
sary orders and walked the deck to and fro, with his 
head bent down thoughtfully. 

He too spoke his thoughts in a low, muttering 
tone to himself, as men often do when communing 
with their own souls. 

“Shall J tell him that they are there?” Gaspar 
spoke in his soliloquy. ‘ That the woman whom he 
termed an angel is but a league away and safe from 
the storm?” 

Undecided, the Italian walked to and fro, perhaps 
a better nature struggling with the evilof his wicked 
life for mastery. i 

“If he knew she was there we should most likely, 
weak handed as we are, be sent to capture her and 
those who have found harbour from the storm, as they 
must have done or she would not bealive. For what 
good the trouble and the risk! I will not tell him what 
1 have seen!” 

“The captain would seeSenorGaspar. He cannot 
rest,and bade me call thee to his side,” said Victor, 
coming from the cabin at this instant. 

Then, casting a wondering look at the shore, the boy 
asked : 

“ Who are those people?” 

“ Women who have been captured in past times, 
and spared from death,” said Gaspar as he entered 
the cabin. 

“Spared from death! There is life which is more 
terrible than death, and mercy which is not merci- 
ful!” said Victor as he followed Gaspar into the 
cabin, 

The Italian remained here for a full half-hour, and 
when he came out his face wore a look of dis- 
satisfaction. 

“Get ready with the barge!” he cried to some of 
the crew yet lingering about the vessel, for many 
of the men had gone on shore. “Get the barge 
ready, and ten of you with arms beready to go with 
me.” 

“ Whither away, Senor Gaspar?” cried one, who 
turned to obey. 

“No matter whither—those who go with me will 
soon learn!” said the officer, sternly. 

“T will beone of your crew, Senor Gaspar.” 

It was the boy Victor who said this, coming from 
the cabin at that moment. 

“Ts it the wish of the captain that you go?” 

The colour rose in Victor’s cheek and his eye fell. 

“Did he bid thee offer thy services ?” asked the 
lieutenant. 

“T will not tell you an untruth,” said Victor. “ Ile 
did not. Contented with what he learned from thee, 
senor, he has fallen into a sudden slumber. Le is 
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breathing softly now. He will not wake before we 
return—please to let me go!” 

“ Not without his orders will I expose thee to dan- 
ger, lad. I might get a bullet for my reward, I know 
him better than thou dost.” 

“I doubt it,” said the boy, with a singular look, 
“] doubt it; and, Senor Gaspar, I insist that I be of 
thy company in this expedition.” 

“ And I say that unless he says thou shalt go thou 
shalt not enter the boat!” 

“Look! here is a diamond ring which was not 
seen when I became a captive. It is a rare and 
costly gem. Wouldst thou not like to own it, Gas- 

ar?” 

The eyes of the Italian flashed as he looked upon 
the brilliant jewel, but there was a sound of oars 
coming up the creek heard at that instant, and before 
he could make reply a large boat, full of fierce, 
swarthy, savage-looking men, came swiftly up the 
narrow lagoon. 

“Pedro Polias!—he here? What can he want of 
us? "cried Gaspar as he recognized a gigantic Spa- 
niard who rose in the stern sheets of the approach- 
ing boat. 

(To be continued.) 





LIFE’S SHADOWS. 
—_~.>——. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tue first sensation of Tessa Holm on beholding 
the mistress of Heathstead was one of actual dis- 
appointment. With the ready imagination of a 
young girl who has led a cloistered sort of life, and 
to whom the great world is a sort of fairy-land, she 
had expected to see in Mrs. Gwynne a stately, 
flashing-eyed woman, with manners of gracious 
sweetness. 

In place of this fancy picture she beheld a stout, 
commonplace woman, resembling the ordinary 
British matron of middle age, with a very red face, 
with cheeks especially puffy, very fussy deport- 
ment—no more elegant word would describe her car- 
riage—and a general appearance altogether more 
vulgar than pleasing. 

She was greatly overdressed, and her attire was 
not in the best taste, consisting of a gown of crim- 
son satin, long in the skirt, but very low indeed in 
the neck, leaving uncovered a pair of ponderous 
shoulders and a large white throat encircled with a 
heavy necklace of gold links. A locket set with 
turquoises lay upon her half-uncovered bosom, and 
heavy bracelets ornamented her rotund arms. 

“You are Miss Holm ?”’ said this lady, in a voice 
indicative of surprise. 

Tessa bowed assent. ui 

“ Be seated, if you please, Miss Holm,” said Mrs. 
Gwynne, indicating a chair. ‘* Why, dear me, I ex- 
pected a mature person, and you are only a young 
girl. Miss Lacy—I daresay you are aware that I 
attended the Lacy Institute at Clapham in my girl- 
hood—wrote me that the lady whom she recom- 
mended as governess in my family—yourself, Miss 
Holm—was a governess pupil—a—a pupil who pays 
a part of her way by teaching the junior pupils. I 
expected a prim, elderly sort of girl. Do you not 
think yourself too young for the post of gover- 
ness ?”’ 

And she contemplated Tessa’s bright young 
beauty with cold disapproval. 

Mrs. Gwynne had seated herself upon a sofa, set- 
tling her voluminous drapery in graceful folds 
round her, and ‘I'essa now sat down in the seat that 
had been pointed out to her, her heart sinking 
heavily. 

‘*Tam older than I look, madam,” she said, eagerly, 
her cheeks flushing. “Iam seventeen. I was edu- 
cated for a governess, and during the last year I had 
charge of two juvenile classes at the school. Miss 
Lacy considered me well trained in the duties of a 
governess.” 

“Ah, yes. She wrote something to that effect,” 
said Mrs. Gwynne, in a drawling voice. “In fact, 
you seemed to be a great favourite of hers, which 
was odd enough, since she was one of the grimmest 
and hardest of women, as I remember her. So you 
are only seventeen? I don’t so much object to your 
youth, since I have no young men about the house, 
if you are really competent to fill the situation. My 
girls are wild, romping things, and a great nuisance. 
1 shall expect to be relieved of all care of them. 
They have a maid, of course, and you will have no 
menial duties to perform ; but you will be required 
to teach them music, drawing, French, dancing, 
deportment, and—ah, yes—the usual English 
branches. They will have their meals with you in 
the schoolroom, and I shall expect some report of 
their progress once a week. I pay a liberal salary, 
and I shall expect faithful service.” 

‘I will do the best I can, madam,” said Tessa. 

_“* Of course, of course,”’ said Mrs. Gwynne, super- 
ciliously. “If you did not I should not retain you in 
my service. By the end of a month 1 shall be able 





to decide whether or not to extend our engagement 


to a year. have had a great deal of trouble 
with my governesses, having had four in the 
past year. One of them actually had the audacity 
to set her cap at my cousin Todhetly of the Grange. 
Another made herself altogether too agreeable to 
Mr. Gwynne. I never keep a governess who tries 
to attract the notice of gentlemen. One of the 
others turned out to be the daughter of a green- 
cer at Islington, or some such suburb of London. 
am very particular to secure as the teacher of my 
daughters a person of good connexions and respect- 
able family. Of all persons I like bett>r the daugh- 
ter of some poor clergyman ; such aoneis usually well 
connected, used to good society, and so well prin- 
cipled, and knows her place so well. By-the-bye, 
Miss Holm,” added Mrs. Gwynne, languidly, ‘‘ Miss 
Lacy praised you very highly, but she said nothing 
about your family. I should like to know something 
about the former associations of the instractress 
of my young daughters.” 

Poor Tessa coloured. The mystery of her parent- 
age was likely, it seemed, to impede her progress at 
the very outset in her efforts to support herself. If 
she were competent to fill the situation of governess 
in the family of Mrs. Gwynne, she thought, with 
some indignation—if she were well principled, well 
educated, and had come well recommended by her 
late teachers—what could it matter about her birth 
and parentage P—circumstances utterly beyond her 
own control, and not likely to affect her character 
or her influence over her pupils. 

Her brief hesitation was not unmarked by Mrs. 
Gwynne. That lady fanned herself leisurely with a 
lace fan that hung by a chain from her waist, and 
regarded the girl with a cold and languid stare, 
which to herself seemed the essence of well-bred in- 
difference. The lady’s silence forced Tessa to speak 
at last, with drooping eyes and heightened colour. 

‘“* My associations, madam,” she said, desperately, 
‘have all been good. I have been for five years an 
inmate of the Lacy Institute, which I left only the 
day before Christmas, and after Miss Lacy had se- 
cured for me an engagement in your family.” 

“Yes—yes, I know,” drawled Mrs. Gwynne, a 
faint gleam of suspicion in her steely eyes ; “ but 
before that, Miss Holm ?” 

“‘ Before that,”’ said Tessa, a little pale, “I lived 
with my guardian in London, in furnished lodgings.” 

“Ye—s? And this guardian ?” 

“Ts almost the only friend I have in the world, 
madam. He is only a clerk at a poor salary ina 
large City warehouse, but he is good and tender- 
hearted, and more noble than half the titled peo- 
ple in England!” : 

“ In-deed !”” commented Mrs. Gwynne, with an in- 
credulous smile. ‘Can it be possible ?” 

The great weakness of the mistress of Heathstead 
was a reverence fof titled people. To be on speak- 
ing terms with a scion of “the nobility” was the 
one great aspiration of her soul. She belonged to 
a good old county family, but her friends were to be 
found among the neighbouring gentry, and she was 
not upon visiting terms with the family of even a 
baronet. That Tessa should dare to compare an 
humble, poorly paid clerk with persons of title she 
considered an unparalleled audacity deserving of 
censure. But she was altogether too indolent to ad- 
minister any rebuke, save by arching her scanty 
brows and curling her lip in an expression of calm 
superiority. 

*Is either of your parents living, Miss Holm ?”’ 
she inquired, in a manner more distant than she had 
yet employed. 

Tessa again hesitated, but she was brave and truth- 
ful to the core. Since the question had been raised 
concerning her family, she would not shirk it. She 
had no wish to sail under false colours. But though 
resolved to tell the truth in all frankness, she felt 
none the less the vulgar inquisitiveness and im- 
pertinence that prompted Mrs. Gwynne to scarch 
out her history. She was not a meek, submissive 
being, buta bright, noble, high-spirited girl, with 
a sensitive soul and the instinct of self-defence in 
a strong degree, and there was a brighter light in 
her lovely eyes, and a deeper flush on her pure, 
proud face, as she answered, calmly : 

“T do not know, madam, whether my parents 
are living or dead. I do not know who they are.” 

Mrs. Gwynne elevated her puffy hands in amaze- 
ment. 

“ You—you are not a foundling ?” she gasped, in 
a sort of horror. 

*“T scarcely know what Iam, madam,”’ said Tessa, 
with a proud humility. ‘‘ My story is simple. My 
present guardian found me in Devonshire nine 
years ago. I was then eight years of age, ignorant, 
neglected, alittle heathen child in a great Christian 
country. I was in the charge of a miserly old 
woman who kept a way-side inn ; she had been hired 
by my father to take care of me. My father failing 
to forward remittances, the old woman would have 
sent me to the parish union but for the kind charity 
of a poor clerk who was spending a holiday week in 
the country. He begged the old woman to allow 





him to take me away, and she consented, glad to 
be rid of the burden of my support. The clerk 
took me to London, educated me, sent me to school 
at anaes and spent upon me more than half his 
annual earnings. I owe him a debt that moncy 
can never repay. But for him I should have been 
in a workhouse, and possibly to-day an ignorant, 
sorrowful, friendless girl.” 

Mrs. Gwynne looked shocked, and produced a 
small gold-mounted vinaigrette from a chain at her 
belt, and smelled of its inspiriting contents, as if to 
counteract the effects of pestilential vapour. 

“Dear me!” she observed, not at all touched by 
the girl’s tender pathos or glowing gratitude. 
“What a very singular story! And what a singu- 
lar clerk! low person, of course—one of the 
sort that wants to level the higher classes to the 
rank of the lower. And you would have been 
in a workhouse but for his charity? I do not ap- 
prove of educating the lower classes, or raising 
them ont of their proper sphere. A discontented 
set they are, I’ve heard say. We have had a great 
deal of trouble with poachers in this neighbourhood, 
and I quite hate that sort of people. should not 
have thought ‘hat = sprang from that class, Miss 
Holm. Why, you have the air of a lady.’’ 

“T ama lady,” said Tessa, quietly. 

Mrs. Gwynne stared. 

** Have you been entertaining me with aromance ?” 
she asked, “ or are you one of those levelling per- 
sons of whom I was s ing ?” 

“Neither, madam,” said Tessa, with a proud 
droop of her little golden head. “ I said that I am 
a | i: because I. have the instincts, the habits, and 
the education of alady. I loathe whatever is base 
or dishonourable. Ilove what is true, and noble, 
and good. I have a natural affinity for all that is 
refined and delicate. I donot look upon birth as 
the only qualification necessary to make a lady. 
There have been titled women, [ do not doubt, who 
were not ladies in the higher and better sense of the 
word. It seems to me thata refined and gentle 
woman is traly a lady, whatever her birth or circum- 
stances.” 

Mrs. Gwynne uttered a faint shriek of utter dis- 
approval, and frowned at Tessa in a manner that 
made her fat and heavy face absolutely repulsive. 

“I should have expected such sentiments from 
one of your origin, Miss Holm,” she said, in a tone 
of displeasure. “You confirm me in my theory 
that the lower orders should not be educated. 
Why, such doctrines as yours would overturn 
society, if every one believed them. Where would 
be the advantage in belonging to the higher 
classes if one’s huckster’s daughter could also be a 
lady? I do not wish such sentiments imparted to my 
children. They must be taught to respect their 


‘social position, and to look down upon those beneath 


them as of different mould, as of course they are. 
I despise all levelling doctrines. You will pardon 
me it I say that the clerk whom you call your 
guardian cid wrong in elevating you above your 

roper sphere. And I cannot understand why Miss 

y did not inform me of the truth about you. 

Why, you might be the daughter of my cook or 
coachman, and to be upon terms of equality—of more 
than equality—with my daughters! I confess this 
is a shock tome.” 

She applied her vinaigrette to her nostrils, and 
fanned herself with an injured air. 

Tessa controlled the haughty spirit that would 
rise within her, and that had nearly burst ita bonds. 

“If you feel yourself imposed upon, madam,” 
she said, with just a hint of haughtiness in her tone 
and manner. “I am quite ready to go back to 
London. I desire to stand or fall by my own merits. 
I have my own way to make in the world, and I had 
not thought that my misfortunes would be attributed 
to me as faults.” 

Her lovely face, proud and half haughty, her gray 
eyes, sorrowful yet spirited, made a profound im- 
pression upon the vulgar Mrs. Gwynne at that in- 


stant. 

‘The girl looked like a young patrician, and the 
mistress of Heathstead formed on the moment a 
theory that Tessa’s parents had been people of rank 
and position, but that the girl’s only inheritance 
was one of shame. 

This view of the girl’s birth she seemed to prefer 
to the theory of respectable but humble parentage, 
for her supercilious countenance relaxed, and she 
said, patronizingly : 

“Do not get huffy, Miss Holm. Nothing is more 
unbecoming or unsuitable to a person of your 
station in life than touchiness. You will have to 
submit toa great many unpleasant things in the 
course of your career. But as to going——Ah, well, 
you may remain—at least for the present, I shall 
not send you away without giving you, as I pro- 
mised Miss Lacy, a fair trial.’” 

Her vulgar patronage was offensive to Tessa. The 
young girl would have given much to be able to de- 
cline fe position of governess in Mrs. Gwynne’s 
family, but to the poor the luxury of independence 
and self-assertion is often impossible. Should she 
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roturn home she might be months in finding another 
situation at half the salary offered her by Mrs. 
Gwynne. 

Therefore, controlling her mutinous spirit, she re- 
solved to take the bitter with the sweet, and remain 
at Heathstead so long as it should please its mis- 
tress to retain her. 

“T will write to Miss Lacy in a day or two,”’ said 
Mrs. Gwynne, reflectively. ‘She has scarcely 
treated me right, I think. Isuppose you would like 
to see your future pupils, Miss Holm. Just touch 
that bell, please, and I will have them brought down 
from the nursery.” 

Tessa rang the bell, and inquired, as she resumed 
her seat : 

“Are your children very young, madam? Your 
letters to Miss Lacy did not mention their age.’’ 

“They are twin girls, and just fourteen,” said 
Mrs. Gwynne. “I was married very young, Miss 
Holm.” 

This piece of information was perhaps rendered 
necessary by the fact that she was full forty years 
of age. Not knowing what to answer, Tessa was 
silent. 

“| have a son at Eton,” continued Mrs. Gwynne. 
“T expect that he will make a grand marriage one 
of these days——”’ 

A servant appearing at this moment, Mrs. Gwynne 
ordered her daughters to be sent toher. A iittle 
later the door opened, and two girls, so like that 
only a pesaileal eye could tell them apart, came 
bounding into their mother’s dressing-room. 

They were large-framed, coarse-featured girls, 
with an expression of simple good nature that won 
upon the lonely young governess. Like their mother 
they were greatly over-dressed, wearing dresses of 
bright blue silk. Evidently they were not used to 
dressing so finely every day, for their clothes sat 
awkwardly upon them, and they were not quite at 
their ease in them. 

At sight of Tessa they stopped short, regarding 
her in a good-natured surprise. They had expected, 
as they afterwards informed their young governess, 
to meet a tall, angular, spectacled lady, witha rasp- 
ing voice and an irritable temper, they having had 
more than one governess answering to that un- 
pleasant description. 

“Miss Holm, my daughters, Miss Marah and Miss 
Sarah,” said Mrs. Gwynne, with an attempt at dig- 
nity. “ Marah, take your finger out of your mouth. 
Sarah, you are strangely awkward to-day. Miss 
Holm, you will find my girls t+ nuisances, as I 
told you; but I hope you will be able to obtain some 
control over them. If you fail you need not come to 
me with complaints. I am very nervous, and Mr. 
Gwynne does not allow me to be harassed by 
any such petty troubles. You will all dine in 
the schoolroom to-day, as hereafter. Girls, take 
your governess upstairs, and let her examine youin 
the various branches. But, by the way, Miss Holm, 
you need not begin the children’s lessons under a 
week, as I have promised them a farther holiday of 
afew days, and you will want to get acquainted 
with them.” 

She dismissed the young governess and her 
daughters by a languid wave of her hand, and Tessa 
and the young girls took their departure for their 
quarters upon the third floor: 

As they emerged into the hall from the dressing- 
room they encountered a short, stout, jolly-faced 
man, who wore a greatcoat and hat. The twin girls 
immediately hailed him loudly as “ Papa.” Appa- 
rently all their awe was expended upon their mother, 
and all their affection was reserved for their father. 

“ Hullo, girls,’ said Mr. Gwynne, in a voice that 
would have served for a “view halloo” at a fox 
hunt. “How fine you are! No romps in those 
Sunday frocks, I’ll be bound! Who is this young 
lady ?” he added, in a milder voice, his glance rest- 
ing on the smiling, golden-haired Tessa, ‘Some 
young visitor from the neighbourhood ?”’ 

The twins laughed loudly in concert. 

“No, indeed!’ cried Marah. “It’s the new go- 
verness, papa; and isn’t she nice? Not at all like 
that stuffy Miss ers, nor that mincing Mrs. 
Telcome. I say she’s jolly, don’t you, Sarah ?” 

Sarah replied eagerly in the affirmative. Mr. 
Gwynne looked pa gi but greeted Tessa geni- 
ally, and paused and looked after her as she passed 
2 up the stairs to the schoolroom with her happy 

arges. 

. When she had disappeared from his gaze he went 
into his wife’s dressing-room, with a pleased expres- 
sion on his honest, good-natured visage. 

. “How noisy you are!” said his wife, complain- 
ingly. “ You forget my nerves, James!” 

Oh, bother your nerves!”’ said Mr. Gwynne, im- 
patiently. “TI say, Molly, where did you pick up 
that little beauty of a governess? She looks as pure 
43a snowdrop, as sweet asa@ daisy, and as bright 
and blushing asarose, The girls are in luck at 
last. If that little beauty can make our girls like 
her I’ll buy her an annuity.” 

Mrs. Gwynne set her lips together in a hard ex- 
Pression, 





“You are enthusiastic, Mr. Gwyane,” she said. 
* You don’t pay me such compliments. You never 
compared me toa flower! But the ‘little beauty’ 
will have a short stay in this house. I’ve only taken 
her on trial, and this day month she shall go back to 
the place she came from. Low-born hussy! I’ve had 
enough of her already. ‘Little beauty’ indeed!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


QuITE unconscious that her destiny was settled 
as far as Mrs. Gwynne was concerned, Tessa set her- 
self to winning the affections of her pupils and to 
studying their respective dispositions, with a view 
to the future culture of their minds and hearts. 
Tessa's task promised to be a labour of love, for she 
was earnest and conscientious, and fully realized 
the heavy responsibilities she had taken upon her- 
self. She was only in the spring-time of her own 
life, but she was grave for her years, and neither ex- 
pected nor pined for the enjoyments common to 
girls of her age. She had long ago settled in her 
own mind the conviction that she was to be 
one of the working bees of this world, and nota 
gay butterfly, and her temper was too thoroughly 
sweet, and her mind too well balanced to suffer her 
to become unrestful or discontented. 

She talked with her young pupils in the school- 
room, and presided at the dinner-table at six o’clock, 
a neat housemaid serving them, and was so winning, 
so sunny, and so gentle in her pretty, girlish dig- 
nity that the twins nearly fought with each other 
as to which should sit nearest her, and display the 
most affection for her. 

They were but rude hoydens, these good-natured 
Dorset lasses, and, with all their succession of 
governesses, had been neglected, and suffered to 
grow up as wild as the heath upon the plains 
around them. Noone but their father had ever 
manifested any affection for them, or looked upon 
them otherwise than as “ nuisances,’ and they 
were therefore grateful and loving to the gentle 
young governess, who spoke to them in a soft, 
sweet voice, and treated them with a pleasant con- 
fidingness. 

They spent the evening with Tessa, and left her 
at ten o'clock with reluctance. They were at the 
schoolroom door soon after eight o'clock in the 
morning, simply dressed and with eager faces. 
Tessa was fully attired, and gave them admittance, 
greeting them with a few gentle words. 

At half-past eight the school-room breakfast was 
served. After the dishes had been removed Tessa 
and her pupils gathered at one of the windows and 
looked out upon the wide heath that stretched to 
the northward. The day was not bright, but it was 
not unpleasant: for the season, there being little 
wind, and the air being mild. 

“It’s a splendid day for a walk,’ said Marah, a 
wistful look gathering in her eyes. ‘* Won’t you 
take us out somewhere, Miss Holm ?” 

“TI met papa in the hall a little while ago,” said 
Sarah, “and he said we were to show Miss Holm 
every attention, and to take her all about Heath- 
8 . And, if you please, Miss Holm, we can takea 
ramble through the Squire Coppice. There area great 
many things to see there—a pool, and some of the 
prettiest glades, and a wide brook, and the Ghost’s 
Walk, for they dosay thata Squire Todhetly who lived 
at the Grange a hundred years ago walked in that 
walk while he was living, and walks there still now 
he is dead. The trees have all been cut down two 
or three times since his day, but the walk is kept 
just ashe left it. Papa says it’s all nonsense about 
the ghost, but our old nurse says it’s honest truth, 
for she has seen @ person that saw a person that 
saw the ame 8 

Tessa laughed merrily. 

‘‘T’m afraid ‘papa’ is right, Sarah,” she said. 
You will do better to heed him than the poor, 
foolish old nurse. But though I don’t believe in 
the ghost I’d like to see the Ghost’s Walk all the 
same. Wrap up warmly and put on thick walking- 
boots, and we will go out for a ramble.” 

The twins hurried away in breathless delight, 
and Tessa changed her simple morning dress for 
a walking-suit of black alpaca, donned a short, 
jaunty jacket of some furry gray woollen material, 
and a small round hat and fur collar. ; 

Her pupils soon returned fully equipped ; the trio 
descen ed. the stairs and made their egress from the 
house by a garden door, and took their way across 
the lawn towards the coppice. : 

There was a gate leading from the lawn directly 
into the plantation, and the little party was soon in 
paw — of the cool shadows of the pines, larches, 
an . 

There had seemed to be but little wind stirring 
when they were looking out upon the open heath, but 
here in the miniature forest there was a low, mur- 
murous monotone, like the moaning of the waves 
upon a rocky shore. 

The wailing of the wind among the pines is the 
most weird and solemn music hi by human 


ears, and Tessa entranced, her feet half buried 





among the pine needles, listening in awe and delight 
to Nature’s grand and matchless symphonies. 

“TI could listen for ever to that wild, sad murmur 
of the winds,”’ she said to herself. 

But her young charges were not willing that she 
should linger for even a small portion of “ for 
ever.” Half-impatiently they urged her forward, 
conducting her into dells shut in by trees, and look- 
ing like fairy haunts ; into pleasant glades, where, 
in the summer, the sunshine fell; to the brook, 
now swollen by winter rains; to a dark and dange- 
rous-seeming pool; and, lastly, to the great feature 
of the Squire’s Coppice—the Ghost’s Walk. 

This was a paved walk, conducting from the high- 
way, with which it communicated by a gate, to the 
rear part of the coppice, where it was terminated 
by a high blank wall. The walk traversed the lone- 
liest, gloomiest portions of the coppice, and, had the 
plantation of a hundred years before closely re- 
sembled this, the squire must have been of a gloomy 
turn of mind and much given to solitude, for the 
walk was shut in by dusky trees growing so densely 
in places on either side as almost to seem impene- 
trable. The stone flagging was strewn with pine 
needles. In many places the long branches of the 
trees interlaced overhead, forming a continuous 
bower. 

Marah led the way into the Ghost’s Walk through 
a friendly gap between two trees, and ‘Tessa slowly 
followed in the wake of the twins into the shadowy 
region. 

“This must be a delightful walk in the summer,” 
said the young governess. 

“Tt is,” said Marah, “ but no one ever comes 
here but Sarah and me, Miss Holm. We wouldn’t 
come here after dark for all the money owned by 
the ‘old lady of Threadneedle Street,’ as papa says. 
Sarah and I have got a little bower that we made 
ourselves in alittle hollow near by—and that reminds 
me that I left my battledore there the last time I was 
in the arbour, and that was a month ago. It must 
be quite spoiled, and I have searched nearly every- 
where for it. If it isn’tthere, it must be somewhere 
near. I’ll just look for it, Miss Holm!” 

Tessa smiled assent, and Marah scampered away, 
ushing her round little person through a gap in the 
edge-like growth of trees, disappearing from the 

view of the young governess. ‘Tessa and Sarah 
walked slowly onward over the pine needles that 
strewed the stone flagging, the cold gloom deepen- 
ing around them, and came out at the gate that 
opened upon the road. 

The gate was locked, but Sarah found a rusty 
key in a crevice of the wall and unlocked it, and 
swung it open upon its rusty hinges. ‘Tessa 
stepped forward and stood framed in the old gate- 
way, her golden hair blowing under her hat, her gar- 
ments fluttering, and looked out upon the lonely 
road and the wide, desolate heaths that stretched 
away to the northward. 

She was absorbed in the strange view, and had 
forgotten herself and her companion, when a loud 
cry from Sarah, and an answering shout in a man’s 
voice and quite near at hand, aroused her from her 
trance. She started and half-turned, to behold the 
figure of Squire Todhetly only a few yards distant, 
and advancing towards the coppice gate. 

“‘1t’s Todhetly of the Grange !”’ said Miss Sarah, 
in unconscious imitation of her mother’s manner of 
speech. ‘“‘He is mamma’s cousin, but being so 
terribly old Marah and I call him uncle. Mamma 
does not think that ‘ Cousin Tom ’ sounds respectful 
enough in speaking toa gentleman old enough to 
be our father.” 4 

By this time Todhetly had come up. Tessa with- 
drew a few paces within the gateway, embarrassed 
by the admiring gaze he bestowed upon her. 

“Good morning, Sarah,’’ he said, withdrawing his 
gaze from the blushing face of the young governess 
just before his attention bordered upon imperti- 
nence. “I did not know until yesterday that you 
had a new arrival, or expected one, at Heathstead. 
Introduce me to your guest, if you please, my dear.” 

‘Miss Holm, this-is my uncle Tom—Todhetly, 
you know,” said Sarah. ‘‘ Uncle Tom, this is Miss 
Holm, my governess.” 

* Governess ?”’ ejaculated Todhetly, in an assumed 
surprise. ‘ By Jove, she doesn’t look any more like 
a governess than—than a princess does. Beg pardon, 
Miss—Miss Holm!” and he took off his hat. ‘Odd 
coincidence, miss. I have a friend stopping at the 
Grange named Holm—Captain Holm, formerly of a 
line regiment. No relation of yours, I suppose ?” 

“Not to my knowledge, sir,” returned Tessa, 
coldly, and with an air of charming dignity. “Ido 
not know that I possess relatives of the name.” 

“ Ah, yes, by George!” said Mr. Todhetly, a slow 
flush creeping into his round cheeks as he continued 
to feast his eyes upon Tessa’s glorious loveliness. 
* I¢ doesn’t seem possible that you are governess at 
Heathstead. My cousin Molly—Mrs. Gwynte, you 
know—has the knack of picking up decayed gentle- 
women of vinegar aspect, for her governesses, and I 
don’t see how she managed to transgress her 
for once.” 
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A voice was heard calling to Sarah at this moment. 
The girl listened, and, recognizing it as Marah’s, 
soliciting aid in her search, abruptly bounded away 
into the depths of the coppice. 

“Rude little animals!” commented Mr. Todhetly, 
looking after his young relative with a pitying sneer. 
** Ah, don’t be in a hurry, Miss Holm,’’ and he put 
out his hand to detain her. ‘‘So you aro only a 
governess? By George, I can hardly believe it! 
You'll have a hard life with my cousin Molly. She’s 
@ good woman in her way, I suppose, but she is given 
to nagging and petty jealousy. I’ve just come from 
Heathstead, Miss Holm, and my cousin Molly has 
been entertaining me with your history. Romantic, 
isn’t it?’’ 

Tessa’s gray eyes flashed, and her cheeks red- 
dened. She tried to tear herself from Todhetly’s 
grasp, but he would not let her go, and she was too 
proud to make a scene. 

She imagined that he had been drinking and was 
not himself, whereas his brain was clear but his 
heart in a tumult. He admired her, and believed 
himself in love with her. 

Like most men of impure life he had little faith in 
the purity of women. He believed from the story 
of Mrs. Gwynne that Tessa was of humble if not 
disgraceful origin, and in his eyes she was not a 
lady, nor entitled to the consideration due to a 
lady. She was not fit to be the wife of a Todhetly, 
being “ only one of the lower class,” as he told him- 
self. 

**Unhand me, sir,” said Tessa, haughtily. 

‘** By Jove, how becoming those airs are to you !’”’ 
cried Todhetly, admiringly. ‘‘ You look like a tra- 
gedy queen. You are altogether too pretty to be a 
governess, my dear. You would not mind giving a 
fellowakiss? I’ve kissed manya pretty girl in my 
time ad 

“Sir!” cried Tessa,in passionate anger. “ How 
dare yon insult me in this manner? Shame upon 
you for insulting a defenceless girl !”” 

She broke loose from him, panting and wild-eyed. 
With a smile he stepped into the Ghost’s Walk, and 
stretched out his arms, intercepting her retreat in 
that direction. 

‘Tessa fled towards the road. Todhetly advanced in- 
to the gate-way and looked after her, smiling with 
the air of one highly amused, and not at all dis- 
concerted. 

“She’s playing off—the little witeh!” he mut- 
tered. “She looks exactly like a lady. What if 
Molly were wrong, and she is really a lady born? 
But that’s nonsense. 1” 





I'll take my kiss any how! 

He moved towards her with the quickness of a 
boy. Tessa ran a few yards, then turned at bay. 
A few yards farther would have brought her 
out of the shadows of the Squire’s Coppice into 
the unshaded road, and into the full view of any 
one looking from the windows of Heathstead. 

She could not be seen flying from her insulter, 
lest blame should attach to her through some un- 
friendly looker-on. Her good name was at stake, 
and she was its only defender. She halted, there- 
fore, and turned upon Todhetly with wild eyes and 
a haughty countenance. 

* Do not come a step nearer!’’ she commanded. 
_ ~ sir. I warn you not to lay a finger upon 
me!” 

Todhetly laughed sneeringly. He thought her 
alarm and indignation cleverly feigned, arid came 
yet nearer to her, comprehending why she had not 
continued her flight. 

“If you go farther in that direction,” he said, 
** Molly will see you, and women are always hard 
upon women. She would turn you outof her house 
to-night if she saw me running in pursuit of you!” 

Tessa realized the truth of this statement, but 
was gathering her courage to brave even the anger 
of Mrs. Gwynne, when, watching his opportunity, 
Todhetly rushed upon her, throwing his arms 
around her. 

Then followed a short, wild struggle between the 
two—Tessa defending herself with the bravery of 
a spirited woman, and Todhetly choosing to see 
in the affair a “lark,” and determined to take 
from Tesea’s lips the kiss she would not give. 

In the excitement of the strange scene neither 
saw nor heard the approach of a horseman coming 
swiftly from the eastward. 

The firet intimation that either received of a 
third presence in that lonely spot came in the form 
of a shower of blows from a riding-whip that tell 
thick and fast upon the head and face of Tessa’s 
cowardly insulter. 

Todhetly let go the girl and turned in blind fury 
upon his assailant, who had hastily dismounted. 

“Stand back!” said the new-comer, in a clear, 
ringing voice. “For shame,man! None but a 


coward would insult a woman. Apologize to the lady, 
or I will treble your punishment.” 

Tochetly retreated a few steps, gasping out : 

“Sir Victor Cheswick !” 

“ Yes, it is Sir Victor Cheswick!” cried Tessa’s 
reseucr, sternly. ‘You know me, Todhetly. You 
had better apologize!” 





Todhetly measured with his eyes the strength of 
the baronet. Sir Victor Cheswick was young, some 
five-and-twenty years old, handsome, with dark hair 
and dark, flashing eyes, and of a most noble and dis- 
tinguished air. To Tessa he seemed the realization 
of her dreams of knightly chivalry. She moved in- 
stinctively near to him, feeling a strange sense of 
protection in his very presence. 

Todhetly, choking as he was with a desperate rage, 
was too prudent to engage ma hand-to-hand com- 
bat with the lithe yet stalwart young baronet. He 
was about to turn away sullenly, an oath of revenge 
upon his lips, when Sir Victor Cheswick tapped him 
upon the shoulder with his riding-whip, and said, 
with a haughty, commanding sternness : 

* You heard me, Todhetly! The lady is waiting 
for your apology. You had better not delay it.” 


(To be continwed.) 





THE SIN OF BEING ILL. 

I wisH women could be made to understand the 
importance of flannel underclothing, and warm 
outerclothing, and common-sense generally in food 
and exercise, when they talk about longing to have 
a “ profession ”’ or a “ career.” 

Not that good health should not always be a sort 
of religion with them; but they should remember 
that, what failings soever men may have, as a general 
thing they are not so stupid as to shiver in insuffi- 
cient clothing when other may be had, or to go with 
wet or cold feet, because thick stockings “ fill up 
the boot,” or reject thick-soled boots because they 
make the feet look a size or two larger. 

They do not, either, think it attractive to bare 
their throats and necks to a biting wind in the 
streets, thus inviting a blue nose and the pitying 
contempt of every beholder. Woman's great foe, 
“headache,” is surely invited and perpetuated by 
these follies, even if no worse punishment follows. 

‘Tam so shivery all over!” you will hear these 
silly creatures exclaim, and the red and white lo- 
eated in the wrong spots in their faces attest the 
truth of it. One would think that, as a matter upon 
which their much-valued good looks depend, they 
would “ consider their ways, and be wise ;” but no. 
After this they come in and call for some “ hot, 
strong tea.” ‘Tea! that woman’s dram! morning, 
noon, and night. It makes her “feel like another 
being,” she says. I’m sure it makes her act like one. 

This lasts an hour, perhaps; then she has such 
a “gnawing at her stomach.” Then follows de- 
pression after the exhilaration. Then slie eats no- 
thing, because she has “no appetite.” Then— 
another cup of tea, to “ set her up,” as she calls it. I 
should like to see such a woman having any “‘career,”’ 
except fitting herself speedily for a lunatic asylum. 
Such a course is reprehensible and suicidal enough 
when good food is at hand and enough of it, and 
the women who practise it have money enough to 
pay a doctor {to come and see them, and offer pro- 
fessional sympathy, and give them nice messes to 
cure them. 

But unfortunately our working girls and women, 
who have only an hospital bed to look forward to 
when ill, go on after the same crazy fashion. There 
is some shadow of excuse with them for their in- 
temperate use of tea; the horrible fare at their 
homes being so unpalatable and disgusting, and 
their long hours of labour so exhaustive and dis- 
couraging, that this stimulant has become seem- 
ingly necessary to their existence—the one bit of 
comfort and luxury that they look forward to with 
eagerness in the interval of work. 

**T can’t do without it,” said a young shop girl 
to me when I remonstrated with her on its nse, 
morning, noon,and night. ‘I couldn’t do my work 
without it.” 

And how did she spend the wages received for 
“her work”? In a flimsy, showy dress; in a gay 
hat; in a fashionable pair of boots with high heels. 
Meantime she had no flannel; she had no thick 
boots; she had no warm outer garments; she had 
nothing to insure either health or comfort, and she 
was in the same alternatives of exhilaration and 
depression as her richer sisters of whom I have 
spoken. 

Oh, dear! I see all these abuses, and I exclaim, 
Oh, the rare and priceless blessings of good health 
and common-sense! How I wish that every clergy- 
om in our land would preach on the sin of being 





How Easy To Say “Be Cuerrrun.”’—* Be 
cheerful’’ says the man who is easy in his circum- 
stances, missing no loved face at the table, nor by the 
hearth. But does he ever consider how hard it may 
be to be “ cheerful’ when the heart aches, and the 
cupboard is empty, and there are little fresh graves 
in the churchyard, and friends are few or indiffe- 
rent, and even Heaven, for the time being, seems to 
have forgotten us, so desolate is our lot? How 
difficult for one man to understand another, in such 
differing circumstances! How easy to say, “ Be 








eheerful!’’ How hard he would find it to practise 
it were he stripped of all life’s brightness ! 





THE ROMANCE OF A PLAIN FACE. 
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I wi t confess to a slight foeling of anxiety con- 
cerning this story on account of its title. I know 
that it is every woman’s—and this is a woman’s ro- 
mance—manifest duty to be beautiful and young. 
The world expects it of her, and sneers at her if she 
fails to meet its expectations. How any woman can 
be so lost to a sense of her high duties as to be plain, 
or to grow old, is past all comprehension; or how 
she can be so blind as not to see the utter uselessness 
of ever trying to compete with beauty by such mise- 
rable substitutes as goodness or intelligence is diffi- 
cult to understand, indeed. 

Yet there are women stupid enough to believe there 
are certain objects in life worthy of attainment be- 
sides a beautifal complexion and-‘‘ hyperion” curls, 
All this notwithstanding the fine writing of wise and 
gallant men who have long since settled—to their 
own satisfaction—the vexed question of ‘“ woman’s 
sphere,” by deciding that it is to be young and pretty, 
and devoted to babies and buttons, all of which might 
be very well in its way, but is it the only way? 

Might not a woman be sometimes considered as a 
human being, with aims, aspirations, and duties 
other than those just enumerated, though not neces- 
sarily at variance with them, yet the heavens not fall ? 
Might not the standard of womanhood be made higher 
thus, and something of the weakness, vanity, and in- 
capacity which have tarnished it be removed by 
loftier ideals of excellence than are so universally 
considered by the great world of mankind as their 
peculiar characteristic ? 

For the world’s sake I hope so—for man’s sake I 
most especially hope so, for, alas! how often does the 
beautiful idol he has set up in his home prove a very 
Juggernaut, crushing him under its senseless wheels ! 

John Dunleath was one of the sort of sufferers 
hinted at in the last paragraph. Iam not sure that 
he fully realized his situation, so few men do who are 
thus trammelled. He was patient and indulgent, and 
still proud, in a certain sense, of his wife’s beauty, 
though there were times when a vague sense of her 
weakness, helplessness, not to say selfishness, op- 
pressed him painfully. 

He had married her for her pretty face two-and- 
twenty years ago. He had not been in any way de- 
ceived, he had secured the pretty face, and that was 
about all. By-and-bye, when the glamour wore off, 
as it will with familiarity, he had a dim sense that 
such was the fact. 

’ But other men praised her beauty, andcongratalated 
him upon his good fortune in securing such a prize, 
and, being neither wiser nor deeper than the average 
of his sex, he accepted their definition of a “ prize,” 
and fondly believed he had indeed secured one. 

If he ever felt annoyed by her exactions, or realized 
how little actual companionship there was between 
them, he put the thought away from him as quickly 
as possible, and tried to feel more than repaid in the 
consolatory reflection that not one of his friends had 
so handsome a wife, at least. 

How it came about that Louiso Dunleath was so 
unmistakeably plain from her babyhood was a con- 
stant source of wonder. It nearly drove her mother 
distracted, and even John himself felt as if fate had 
treated him very shabbily in giving him so homely- 
looking a child when he had taken such special pains 
to secure a handsome wife. But there was no trace 
of the mother’s brilliant beauty in the pale, thin face 
of little Louise. She was a strange, quiet little thing, 
too, with a precocious womanliness about her that 
was almost ludicrous. 

When she was three years old her sister Ada was 
born. It needed but-one look into her face to see 
that she was beautiful, even before she was a week 
old—a time when to most persons—the “ happy 
parents ” of course excepted—a baby is a most uninte- 
resting conglomeration of castor oil, flannel, and noise. 

The years had justified the promise of infancy, 
and Ada Dunleath at eighteen was as pretty as her 
sister Louise was plain. Curiously euough, she was 
aware of the fact, and, being rather amiable, pitied 
Louise for her lack of beauty, generally being frank 
enough to do it to her face. 

Wiether Louise gratefully appreciated her sister's 
sympathy one could not easily guess. It is true she 
sometimes smiled in an abstracted way, and some- 
times flushed suddenly ; but what can one tell bya 
blush or a smile?—they may mean such widely dif- 
ferent things. 

The Dunleaths were a-little straitened in cireum- 
stances at times, for there were two boys besides the 
previously mentioned children in the family, and to 
support genteelly a family of six requires no insignifi- 
cant sum in these extravagant days. 

John Dunleath was an attorney-at-law in a quiet, 
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pleasant old town that had few dissentions, and had, 
moreover, another member of the legal profession 
within its borders. 

When Louise was sixteen she had one day, the 
family being on a visit away from home, discharged 
the cook and installed herself in her place. On her 
return Mrs. Dunleath was shocked, Mr. Dunleath re- 
ieved. 

There were tears and reproaches from the mother, 
who declared that “Louise had been a perpetual 
mortification to her ever since the day of her birth.” 

But Louise went quietly on with her bread-making, 

and by-and-bye the better-ordered and more eco- 
nomical ewisine reconciled them to the “ mortifica- 
tion.” 
“ After all,” said Mrs. Dunleath to her husband, 
“it doesn’t matter so much, Louise is so plain. It 
is discouraging to think of spending time or money 
on her; she will be an old maid, in any case.” 

“But you will admit, my dear, that she makes 
delicious soups and puddings,” he responded. “ Be- 
sides, my bills have not been so light these half- 
dozen years.” 

“Oh, yes, that is the first thing a man thinks of,” 
she declared, petulantly. “I daresay you think I 
ought to have gone into the kitchen when I first 
married you. Perhaps, too, I might take in sewing ; 
it might make your bills lighter! A man’s family is 
such a burden to him. At least, some men’s.” 

“Emma, you know you are not a burden to me, 
and I never saw the time when I would have let 
you work in the kitchen if you had wished it,” he re- 
plied, hastily, expecting every instantthat Luke Vane 
would be thrown in his face, as he almost invariably 
was on like occasions. 

Luke Vane had been a suitor for the hand of Emma 
Ashley, and John Dunleath had borne off the prize 
almost from his hand. 

Luke Vane was the rich man of the town now, and 
Emma Dunleath could not resist the temptation to 
remind her husband of “ what might have been” 
upon every favourable occasion. 

The day Louise Danleath was twenty-one there 
came a letter from her uncle, Louis Dunleath, who 
had been at his brother’s when she was born, and 
hadlaughingly insisted upon naming her after himself. 
He had never seen her but once since, when she was 
some eleven or twelve years old, and his most dis- 
tinct impression of her was that she had more sense 
than beauty, “ which can’t be said of her mother,” he 
told his fair-faced little wife when she proposed he 
should send for his namesake to come and visit them, 

The letter above-mentioned contained the invita- 
tion, and a very warm and hearty ene it was, and an 
unusual blur rose suddenly before Louise Dunleath's 
eyes when she read it, causing the letters to run to- 
gether most strangely. 

“IT have heard that Lonis’s wife had a considerable 
amount of money, and my brother always had a 
faculty for saving, even when we were boys,” said 
John, ‘so I presume there is much truth in the rumour 
Ihave heard of his wealth. Iam glad he has sent 
for Louise, she so seldom goes anywhere.” 

“I think it is shabby, to say the least, in your 
brother not asking Ada,” Mrs. Dunleath said, sulkily. 
“It would be such an advantage for her, but Louise, 
what good will it do for her to go?” 

“It would be a change from the sort of life she 
lives here,” he retorted, with some show of temper. 
“Louise has beena drudge for us during all these five 
years, and, good or no good, the girl is going.” 

“| should think I abused her by the way you talk.” 

Mrs. Dunleath began to cry. 

“No, Emma, not abuse, but have you ever used 
her as you have Ada? Have yon ever loved her as 
you have her more beautifulsister? I am beginning 
to see how it is possible for a woman to be loved for 
something besides beauty of features.” 

Louise, going through the hall, heard him say 
this. A sudden light flamed in her gray eyes, and 
& tremulous colour came into her cheeks. When she 
came down from her room half an hour afterwards 
she said, with apparent indifference: 

“I daresay it makes no difference to Uncle Louis 
whether Ada or myself goes, and I have been thinking 
perhaps she had better go.” 

“No, Louise, that won’t do!” interrupted her 
father. “I know Louis, and you would mortally 
offend him if you slighted his invitation.” 

“I didn’t mean to slight his invitation,” Louise 
Tesponded, with one of her sudden flushes of colour. 

‘I—I only thought she might enjoy it.” 

A quick, imperative ring of the door bell prevented 
any ieply, though Mrs. Dunleath had secretly made 
up her mind that Ada should go, “ for,” she said to 
herself, * they’ve not a child in the world, and Ada 
Will take their hearts by storm, she is so beautiful. 
There is no reason why she should not have the 
chance for a fortune, and she shall. Even if that 
should fail there are likely to be some good matches 
in the cirele where Louis Dunleath moves. As for 





Louise, she is just as well off at home where she can 
alternately mump over books and cook from one 
week’s end to another.” 

By the time her soliloquy was fairly over the 
small girl who assisted Lotise about the house 
opened the door and ushered in a gentleman—a 
broad-chested, grand-looking sort of a man, who 
smiled pleasantly, and without the least embarrass- 
ment introduced himself as Maurice Clay, at the same 
time producing a slip of paper which he handed to 
Mr. Dunleath, who read it aloud : 

“ BROTHER JOHN,—I most cordially recommend to 
the hospitality of you and yours my dear friend Clay, 
who has kindly volunteered to escort my namesake 
to my house on his return next Thursday. I have a 
fancy Louise is one of those sensible little women 
who do net require a monti’s time to get ready to go 
any where.—Your affectionate brother, 

“Louis DuNLEATH.” 

After a moment spent in the usual formalities Mr. 
Dunleath said to his wife: 

“Tam sure Louise can be ready by Thursday— 
five days from now—and it will be so much plea- 
santer for her, she being so unused to travelling, to 
have an escort. You will lay us under a great obli- 
gation, Mr, Clay.” ' 

“T thought it was decided that Ada should go,” 
Mrs. Dunleath replied, quickly, interrupting the re- 
sponse Olay was about to make, Then, turning to 
Clay, she said : 

“You haven't seen Ada, Mr. Clay. We were dis- 
cussing the subject when you came in, and Louise 
doesn’t care to go, she feels more im her place at 
home.” 

Mr. Clay glanced up curiously at the half-averted 
face of Louise Dunleath, crimson to the temples with 
pain and mortification. 

“ But, my dear madam,” he said, blandly, “I had 
orders from Mr. Dunleath, just as I was on the point 
of leaving, to bring béth his nieces, which I promised 
to do. i hope Miss Dunleath will not make me 
break my promise,” he continued, looking up again 
at the half-averted faee, out of which the colour was 
slowly fading. 

She raised her eyes and met the pleasant, ques- 
tioning glance of his. Something about it inspired 
her with quiet confidence, not only in herself but in 
him. 

“T will try not to,” she said, with a smile that 
lighted up her face wonderfully, “ since my sistercan 

0 too.” 

“I wish you would go and speak to Ada, Louise,” 
interrupted her mother. “She will be so delighted; 
besides, if she is going as soon as Thursday we 
shall all have as much as we can do to get her ward- 
robe in readimess.” 

Louise went out, and Mr. Maurice Clay felt a faint 
thrill of indignation at the cool manner in which Mrs. 
Dunleath ignored the claims of her eldest daughter. 
But he hadn’t seen Ada then. When Louise returned 
with her shortly afterwards I am very much afraid 
that for a moment he forgot poor Louise, and was 
more than half reconciled to the mother’s partiality 
for her beautiful child. Louise had the bravery, too, 
to stand side by side with her sister when she intro- 
duced her. Ste knew how sharp the contrast was, 
and she felt a sort of desperate eagerness to make him 
see it at once. 

Mr. Clay stayed to tea, and, closely pressed, finally 
consented to remain till next day. Lam not sure 
that the beautiful eyes of Ada Dunleath, in their shy, 
coquettish pleading, had anything to do with his de- 
cision, but from my knowledge of the sex I am in- 
clined to believe that they did. Possibly she thought 
so too, and desired to deepen the impression, for she 
devoted herself to his entertainment during a large 
part of the evening, and was fairly radiant with her 
rich colour and bewildering eyes. 

Louise did not make her appearance till quite late. 

“ Where is your sister, Miss Ada?” Mr. Clay had 
asked, quite early in the evening. 

“Oh, she’s busy in the kitchen probably,” she had 
answered, carelessly. ‘“ Louise is a perfect Martha, 
she is careful and troubled about many things.” 

When Louise at length came in Mr. Clay noticed 
that she had some sort of bright, soft material upon 
which she worked diligently, while her mother re- 

leisurely on a capacious easy-chair, and Ada 
played half a dozen brilliant airs on the piano and 
folded her white hands over the keys between whiles 
and “ looked beautiful.” 

Very evidently that was her forte, as much as use- 
falness was that of her sister, for a word or two re- 
vealed that the work upon which Louise was so 
busily engaged was a dress she was making for Ada, 
who didn’t “like to sew because it pricked one’s 
fingers so shockingly.” 

For the five days following Mr. Clay was at Mr, 
Dunleath’s a good deal, and Mrs. Dunleath was ina 
state of beatitude. Mr. Dunleath had learned from a 
gentleman with whom Mr. Clay had business that he 





was wealthy and belonged to one of the best families 
in the county, besides being a gentleman, by no means 
an undesirable characteristic. 

To one of ler experience in men’s admiration it 
was no secret that Mr. Clay was very much struck 
with Ada’s beauty. It had always been a matter of 
secret regret with her that she had not done better 
herself. To be sure she loved her husband, but very 
likely she might have loved equally as well any one of 
the dozen admirers she had had—Luke Vane among 
the rest—she said to herself whenever she found 
herself in the least strait or embarrassed financially. 

I do not mention this by way of blame. At least 
not of the lady personally. It is the legitimate fruit: 
of the masculine doctrine concerning women. And so 
long as it obtains so long will there be just such 
shameful barter in the world. So long aga pretty 
face—be its wearer ever so silly, or selfish, or inca- 
pable—weighs down the balance against worth, intel- 
lect, ability, and purity of heart, it is very safe to con- 
clude that the present state of things will continue 
to exist. 

Itis certainly the height of inconsistemey for men 
to rail at women for being just what their conduct 
implies is the most pleasing to them, and to whine 
over the burdens their own hands have helped to bind 
upon themselves. 

It was not until the night before they were to leave 
that Louise had a chance to look after her own ward- 
robe. She had set the last stitch in Ada’s pink casl- 
mere wrapper, and with a little sigh of satisfaction 
threw it over the back of her chair, and leaned back 
and closed her eyes a moment. Its soft, bright 
pink folds fell over her shoulder, and she put up hex 
hand to take it away. 

* Don’t, Miss Dunleath,” interposed a voice; “ you 
don’t know how becoming it is. You should wear 
these bright colours always.” 

“ My mother says, Mr. Clay,” she replied, a little 
haughtily, “ that bright colours only make my plain- 
ness the more noticeable. The dress is not mine, it 
is Ada’s,” and, gathering it upon her arm, she hurried 
out of the room. 

“ Gan it be he meant to insult me?” she asked her- 
self, with a sudden ess in her heart. 
“ He might at least have me that humitiation.’ 

All the evening there floated up to her chamber 
little ripples of gay laughter, interspersed witl: music 
and the quieter murmur of conversation, in which 
she could easily distinguish her sister's light tones 
and the full, deep voice of their guest. 

“IT wish Ada was more worthy of him,” she said, 
alittlesadly. “I hope he will never feel disappointed 
im her, if she do not care for or understand the things 
that interest him. It’s not likely, however, that bh: 
will, for mother ssys beauty is what a man looks for 
in a woman ; and certainly she ought to know.” 

This last was said a little bitterly. 

Her trunk was packed and labelled at last, then she 
remembered something that required her attention 
in the kitchen. Half way down the stairs she met 
Mr, Olay. It was a brilliant moonlight night and 
neither of them carried a light. She stood still, wait- 
ing for him to pass. 

“T hope, Miss Dunleath,;” he said, pausing a little, 
“to have the pleasure of making your acquaintance 
when we get to our destination. Are you always as 
busy as you have been for these few days past ?” 

“Not quite; you see I have had Ada’s wardrobe 
to prepare, and——” 

“Your own?” he interrupted, Iaughing. “A 
woman's wardrobe is a fearful aud wonderful thing.” 

“T have done nothing for niyseli till this evening, 
so I fear your remark will not be applicable to mine, 
at least,” she returned. 

‘*Then will you please finish the sentence I inter- 
rupted ?” 

“T was only going to plead household duties, and 
perhaps a little reading. IL have partly read a 
little volume of odd German legends and poems which 
I desired to finish before 1 went from home, the 
book having been lent tome. I will give you fair 
notice, Mr. Clay, I am not at all proficient in the art 
of entertaining. Ada has always done that—she and 
my mother.” 

Bidding him a quiet good evening, she went op 
down the stairs. 

He hesitated a moment, then turned and went down 

also. 
The mellow August moonlight had an alluring 
look, and he remembered a cigar in his breast coat- 
pocket, and the two together overcame him. A camp 
chair on the moon-lit piazza had also an inviting 
look, and somehow the whole scene accorded with 
the dreamy, meditative mood in which he found 
himself, 

He had taken the cigar from its case, and sat holding 
it absently between his fingers, when Mrs, Dunleath’s 
voice came out very distinctly through the closed 
blinds. She was evidently continuing aconversation. 

“T should think it was all easy enough to tell 
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LTHE NIGHT BEFORE THE JOURNEY. | 


now,” she said, in a half-impatient tone, and if you 
let such a chance slip you will be sorry all your 
life, as I have been. Of course you like Mr. Clay, 
Ada?” 

“Oh, yes. I like him well enough, he’s good-look- 
ing and has a splendid voice—what they call thrill- 
ing, I suppose, when he speaks low and earnes:ly— 
but then if I can do better, you know.” 

“Hush! Ada—how can you!” interrupted a low, 
pained voice. 

“Oh, don’t distress yourself, Louise, you'll never 
have the troubie of deciding any such difficult ques- 
tions—let that console you!” anda short, mocking 
laugh followed the speech. 

Maurice Clay rose hastily and walked down the 
steps into the street. He forgot his cigar, forgot the 
lateness of the hour, and was only brought to his 
senses by the watchman of a mill he had passed half 
a dozen times in his abstraction calling out to him, 
in a stentorian voice: 

“* Now look here, you chap! don’t you come round 
here another time! I've had my eye on you all 
along!” 


Maurice Clay started, shook himself as if to make | 


sure he was awake, laughed softly, and walked has- 
tily back to the house. At the gate he met Mr. Dun- 
leath. 

“ Ah, here you are !” he exclaimed, in a tone of re- 
lief. “I have been the length of the street looking for 
you. Louise, who knows everything and cares for 
everything about the house, interrupted me, as I was 
locking the door, with the information that you were 
out.” 

* Your daughter is learning housekeeping, then ?” 

‘What, Louise? Bless you, man! she learned that 
50 long ago that we have all learned utter dependence 
upon her. I am sure I don’t know how we shall get 
on fora month without her. She isn’t pretty—my little 
Louise—but she is worth her weight in gold in her 
father’s household.” 








Mr. Dunleath’s voice was a trifle unsteady, and in- 
voluntarily his companion reached out and grasped 
his hand. 

“Tam sure of it, my friend,” he said, in an ear- 
nest, hearty voice. 

“ You see,” Dunleath went on, feeling somehow as 
if this much of an explanation was due to his 
brother’s friend. “Louise always was plain. and 
quiet and thoughtful. I'm nota rich man, and my 
expenses have been a pretty heavy load sometimes. 
Louise reasoned it all out in her quiet fashion, and 
one day took the management of affairs in her own 
hands, where they’ve remained ever since, greatly to 
my pecuniary relief. She is a fortune to a poor man, 
Mr. Clay.” 

“Or to any man, rich or poor,” interrupted his 
companion, with quiet emphasis. 

By this time they were at the door, and as he passed 
up the stairs Maurice Clay caught the glimpse of a 
slight figure crossing the upper hall, then a door 
opened and shut softly, and all was still. 

But he had been in the house long enough to learn 
which was Miss Dunleath’s room, and he smiled 
softly as he passed the door, and saw the faint ray of 


| light struggling through the keyhole. 


Somehow the idea of the careful little woman 
watching his outgoing and incoming was immensely 
satisfactory ; though he had always declared that the 
thought of a woman watching or waiting for his re- 
turn would effectually destroy all his pleasure, both 
at home and abroad. 

But sbe was such an odd little thing—so shy and 
quiet and unobtrusive—so simple, yet so sensible, so, 
iu short, different from any other woman he had ever 
met, that she affected him altogether differently. 

This was the explanation—if it can be called an 
explanation—which he made to himself to quiet his 
ewn surprise. 

More than once, as they went on their journey next 
day, Maurice Clay found himself turning from the 


uright, glowing face of the beautiful Ada to watch 
the faint colour creep into her sister’s dark cheeks, 
and the cool, gray eyes darken and dilate as the 
constant succea@sion of picturesque and beautiful 
scenery met her rapt gaze. 

Ada declared it monotonons enough to set one dis- 
tracted, and after a vain attempt to beguile Mr. Clay 
into a flirtation retired to her room and went to 
sleep. 

There could be nothing more strictly impartial 
than both the welcome and the subsequent treatment 
of his nieces by Mr. Louis Dunleath. For the first 
time in her life Louise found herself recognized wnd 
acknowledged as a person worthy of deference and 
attention. 

It awoke an answering confidence in return, and 
| Louis Dunleath said to his wife, before his visitors 
( had been in his house a week : 
| “T told you, Elsie, that Louise had more sense than 
| beauty, and I must say I’m quite proud of my name- 
j sake. Mr. Darrow was much pleased with her last 
night. 

“¢The most sensible young woman I have talked 
with for an age,’ he said, warmly. ‘ Not learned parti- 
cularly, though evidently well read, but a thorough, 
earnest womaa, who knows what is going on in the 
world, and has opinions of her uwn.’” 

“ What did he say of Ada? Didn’t he think she 
was pretty ?” asked Elsie, archly. 

“ Well, yes,” he replied, withashort langh. “He 
is so abrupt and peculiar! Ada went past with Mau- 
rice while we wére speaking, and Le looked up in his 
short, searching way, and said, with a little glance of 
admiration in his face, ‘ Beautiful! Dunleath. A 
beautiful picture to frame and put in one’s room, if 
one can only afford pictures.” 

“ Well, I don’t consider Louise plain, and since she 
has taken to wearing cherry ribbons in her hair and 
at her throat I think sometimes she is absolutely 
handsome. I can see, though, thatshe has sacrificed 
herself to her pretty sister, who expects it now, and 
pouts if Maurice sits a moment withher. By the 
way, don’t you think Maurice is in love with Ada ? 
He pays her a great deal of attention, certainly, 
though she is one of those who court attention.” 

The month of their stay was over at last, and the 
morrow would witness their departure. It had been 
a month of unalloyed happiness to Louise, and, sit- 
ting in the soft September starlight, her eyes filled 
with happy tears. 

She was so absorbed in thought that she did not 
hear the door open and close, though the faint sound 
of voices camie to her from the parlour where tho 
family were, together with a few friends. 

“Miss Dunleath,” said a voice close to her chair. 

She started and put out herhands. A firm, strong 
clasp caught and held them. 

“T have just heard something that amazed me, 
Miss Dunleath,” said the low, deep voice of Maurice 
Clay, almost in her ear. “It is that you have re- 
fused an offer of marriage from Mr. Darrow, whose 
offer, I dare affirm, no other woman in these parts 
would have refused.” 

“ But perhaps I am at liberty to exercise my own 
discretion,” she answered, laughing, though her heart 
beat deafeningly. 

“ Then I shall wait before I tempt my fate, Louise 
—I am going home with you, do you know it?” he 
asked, suddenly. 

“No,” she cried, startled, and trembling, despite 
her strong efforts to appear calm. “ Then it is all 
settled ?” 

“ Not yet—I must see your father, and, besides, I 
haven't dared yet to ask her.” 

Louise struggled to release her hands, but failed, 
and sat very still for a moment. 

“T thought you had spoken to Ada long ago,” she 
said, at last, breaking a sileuce she could bear no 
longer. “I think she understands vou.” 

‘** You persist in misunderstanding me! Louise, it 
is for you to say whether I go with you to-morrow 
or not. I daren’t ask your father what I wish to 
unless you promise me a little beforehand, my darling.” 

I am very much afraid Maurice Clay forgot not only 
the fate of Mr. Darrow, but his own declaration in 
regard to waiting, for somehow Louis Dunleath and 
his wife seemed to understand that Louise was to re- 
turn before cold weather, and congratulated her upon 
it in the presence of Ada the next morning, who said 
nothing then, but told her mother angrily when she 
reached home that she might have made half a dozen 
matches if she hadn’t been waiting for him, as she 
wanted her todo. Another time she would do as she 
pleased ! , 

“So my plain little Louise had two offers in-@ 
month,” John Dunleath said, half sad, half pleased. 
“ Sensible men in that part of the country, I see.” 

“‘T only wish some other people had been as ‘ sen- 
sible’ once; then I might have been better off, as I 
had a chance to be,” his wife responded, = 2 
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The Lobe Star of Friendship. 


“Oh give me the man that can value advice, 
Who heeds not the council that folly would lend, 
Whose heart trusts with caution, discerning though nice, 


And whose head can distinguish ’tween flatt’rer and friend.” J. HAMOND, Esq., B.A. 
Andante. dilie Pee <1 
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And thus in the nighttime of age and decay, 
When the mirth-stirring pleasures of youth fade away ; 


And the quick tide of rapture no more glads the heart, 
When all joys of the senses like vapours depart, 


Then, the “ Love Star of Friendship” more radiant will shine, 
And light our departure to regions divine. 


Original and Copyright. 
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Tae Fururp German Navy.—A Berlin letter 
says: ‘‘ When all the works of construction and re- 
pairs shall be finished the German navy will com- 
prise 7 ironclads, with a total of 77 guns and 4,800 

orse-power ; screw steamers, 1 vessel of the line, 5 
eorvettes, 7 despatch boats, 22 gunboats, 1 trans- 
port—altogether 288 guns. Sailing vessels, 1 train- 
ing-brig, 3 other brigs, 3 frigates, and a ship used 
as a barrack, with 167 cannons—in all 532 guns.”’ 





THE LACE PARASOL. 


*Woutp you buy it, Aunt Ruth? It’s such a 
beauty—real thread, patterned in palm leaves and 
rose-buds, and lined with the prettiest shade of 
lavender silk you ever saw.” 

Aunt Ruth shook her head. 

“Don’t buy a thread-lace parasol, my dear, for a 
wedding outfit. Depend upon it, it doesn’t bring 
good luck with it.” 

“Why not, Aunt Ruth ?” demanded Minnie Perci- 
val, with widely opened blue eyes. 

** Because, my dear,” said Aunt Ruth, solemnly, 
*T bought one once.” 

She was a fair-faced, dove-eyed woman, of about 
five-and-thirty, with shining braids of brown hair 
wound round her head in very becoming defiance of 
the modern monstrosity of chignons, and a voice as 
soft and sweet as a flute. Even Minnie Percival, in 
all the spring bloom and brightness of her eighteen 
years, could scarcely be said to be prettier than 
Aunt Ruth. 

“Tell me about it,’’ said Minnie, with the impe- 
tuosity of a spoiled child. 

“* Well, it can’t doany harm,’’ said Aunt Ruth, re- 
flectively, ‘‘and it may do good. Yes, child, I will 
tell you. It ail happened seventeen years ago, when 
everybody supposed Harrison Grey and I were en- 
gaged. We were not really engaged, but it amounted 
to the same thing. I liked him, and I think—nay, 
I am quite sure—that he liked me. Smith Darrell 
was visiting me at the same time, and—it’s no harm 
to tell of it, now that he is dead and gone—I had 
just refused him, money and all, for Harrison Grey’s 
sake.” 

“What! Smith Darrell? Hetty Darrell’s hus- 
band ?”’ said Minnie, in surprise. For at that iden- 
tical instant the Widow Darrell sat sewing in the 
next room, glad to earn a little addition to her 
straitened income by assisting to complete Minnie 
Percival’s wedding outfit. 

“Yes, child. He was rich and prosperous in those 
days, although he was old enough to be my father. 
But he lost all his wealth afterwards, and poor Hetty 
had to work to support them both. That’s neither 
here nor there, however.” 

** No,” said Minnie, demurely. ‘I don’t see that 
it has much to do with the lace parasol.” 

** More than you think, Minnie. I’m coming to 
that directly,’”’ said Aunt Ruth, with a little sigh. 
** Well, we were out walking together one afternoon, 
when by evil chance I happened. to see, in a shop 
window, just such a parasol as that you have fallen 
in love with—black lace, lined with rose colour. I 
had been coveting a thread-lace parasol for some 
time, and, although papa wasn’t rich, yet by little 
household economies here and there, I contrived to 
dress myself as stylishly as any girlintown. I went 
in and asked the price; it was twenty shillings. 
This, you must remember, Minnie, was seventeen 
years ago.” 

“I turned to Harrison Grey, who was standing 
beside me, and said: 

*** Would you buy it ?’ 

**He shook his head smilingly, replying : 

***Tt’s very pretty, but it’s a piece of extrava- 
gance nevertheless, Ruth.’ 

“* Butt want itso much; I have always wanted 
a lace parasol,’ was my rejoinder. 

* Half-vexed at him for not coinciding with 
my whim, half wilful in my mood, I turned to the 
shopman and said: 

“*T will take it.’ 

“T shall never forget the grave, remonstrating 
look that he fixed on me. I felt the colour rise to 
my cheek ; I bit my lip so hard that I only wonder 
the blood did not start, and repeated : 

“* | will take it.’ 

**The shopman promised to send it up that even- 
ing. Harrison Grey walked home with me, as usual, 
but I thought him quieter and less.inclined to talk 
than was his wont. He took a courteous leave of 
me at the garden gate. 

*** You are coming in the evening?’ I forced my 
pride to say. 

*** Perhaps.’ 

“That was the last time I ever saw him.” 

* The last time, Aunt Ruth ?” 

The pretty old maid wiped a sparkling drop or 
two from her eyelashes. 

“Yes, mydear. He went away the next week, with- 
out ever coming to say good-bye to me. I know he 
thought me too extravagant in my tastes to be a 
poor man’s wife. I think that thread-lace parasol 








was what settled the matter in his mind; but he 
might at least have given me a chance to say that I 
was sorry. However, it’s all over now.” 

“Bat he has come back, Aunt Ruth. He came 
last night.” 

“T know it,” said Aunt Ruth, quietly. “ Hetty 
Darrell told me. Hetty picks up all the news, 


a But he is nothing to me now, nor I to 
im.” 
“ Nothing, Aunt Rath ?” 


‘“* My dear, you can’t. bring back the roses that 
were in bloom those summer evenings of seventeen 
years ago. No, nor yet the feelings that were in 
both our hearts. We were young then, and——Well, 
we are middle-aged people now. Don’t let’s talk 
any more nonsense. Where is the list of things to 
be bought? Get yourself a pretty silk parasol. I’ll 
give you the thread-lace one.” 

‘“* Have you kept it all these years, Aunt Ruth ?”’ 

** All these years, child, without once opening it.’’ 

A knock came to the door. 

‘** Miss Ruth, would you please to step here a mi- 
nute? The confectioner’s man has come for orders 
about the wedding cake.” 

Cheery Aunt Ruth locked up the grim skeleton of 
the past into its closet, and. bustled away to make 
herself as useful as possible in the present. Minnie 
Percival sat with her hands folded on her knees, 
her pretty face somewhat more serious than usual. 

As she looked up she started and uttered a ner- 
vous little cry. Justin the door-way, balanced on 
tiptoe, with her finger to her lip, stood the Widow 
Darrell, a pale, sharp-faced woman, in deep 
mourning. Yet Hetty Maurice had been very pretty 


once. 
I’ve heard it all!” 
P’’ 


‘“* Hush, Minnie! 

* All, Mrs. Darrell 

‘And I never knew it before, else, cross-grained 
and malicious though people call the Widow Darrell, 
I would have moved earth and heaven to set it right. 
I didn’t suppose she really cared for him. I believed 
it to be only a flirtation, coming to its natural end.”’ 

“T don’t understand you at all, Mrs. Darrell,” 
said poor, perplexed Minnie. 

“* It wasn’t the thread-lace parasol at all,” cried 
the widow. ‘“ Hush, child, and bear my side of the 
story. Harrison Grey loved her as rly as ever 
man treasured woman in his heart, and forty lace 
parasols, costing forty times the price, wouldn’t 
have turned his love away. TI did it, although 
indeed I didn’t know what a work of mischief I was 
doing. Ruth Percival had refused Smith Darrell, 
and I had caught his heart in the rebound. He had 
proposed to me and been accepted; and in the 
evening of the very day that all this happened 
Harrison Grey was on his way home from Ruth's, 
and he met me, walking with Mr. Darrell, who a 
few moments afterwards left us ; he had some urgent 
business to transact that evening, and Grey laugh- 
ingly rallied me on my ‘ancient lover.’ Alla girl's 
spirit of contradiction rose into my heart. 

*** My lover?’ said I. ‘Are you so blind as that, 
Mr. Grey? All the world knows that Smith Darrell 
is about to marry Ruth Percival !’ 

‘** He stood a moment with his hand clasped over 
his heart. 

*** Are you sure of that ?’ he asked. 

*** Of course I am,’ I answered, defiantly. ‘They 
have been lovers these three months.” 

‘*He asked no more questions, but quietly bade 
me ‘good night ;’ and the next I heard of him was 
that he had gone away, no one knew whither. 
Don’t look so indignantly at me, Minnie Percival. I 
told you once before that I meant no wrong. It 
was only a careless word—an idle thought.’’ 

‘“* May I tell Aunt Ruth ?” 

Mrs. Darrell winced. 

“T dare not, Minnie. No, no—not yet. Wait a 
week ; perhaps all may come right.” 

Hetty Darrell was careless, and in some measure 
unprincipled, but she was not deliberately bad. 
After her day’s work of sewing was over she started 
for the high road, over which Harrison Grey was 
sss to pass that evening, and watched for his 

vent. 

He came at last, as the clock in the distant 
church spire struck nine, and started to see Hetty 
Darrell rise up before him like a black-robed 
ghost. 

** Mrs. Darrell ?” 

“Yes, Harrison. I wanted to see you. I wanted 
to set right something that went wrong seventeen 
years ago.” 

“You are a widow ?” 

“Yes. I married Smith Darrell.” 

** SoLheard. Miss Ruth Percival would seem to be 

an eam in the business of jilting,” he said, bit- 
terly. 
“* Yeu are altogether wrong !”’ said Hetty, eagerly, 
while the deep scarlet mounted to her brow. “‘ Ruth 
refused Mr. Darrell before he ever proposed to 
me; and that night, you know, when we walked 
home together-——”’ 

‘“*T remember.” ~ : 

“T was engaged to Darrell; but to arrest gossip, 


harm!” sobbed the poor widow. 








and keep the matter secret a little longer, I threw 


the responsibility on her. I spoke falsely, Harrison 
Grey. She loved you then, andI believe she loves 
you now!” 

“ Hetty!” 


‘Oh, Harrison, don’t lookat meso. I meant no 
*“ Hush! whois 
there ?”’ 

Harrison Grey had by this time approached the 
door of the house from which Hetty Darrell had 
emerged to meet him. 

It was only housewifely Ruth, seeing that all was 
fast for the night. She came out into the old porch 
in the stormy autumm moonlight. 

** Hetty, it is late. You must come in or you 
will take cold in the damp air.” 

Hetty Darrell sped into the house, swift as an 
arrow. Harrison Grey stepped forward. 

“Ruth!” 

The moon, emerging from behind a luminous 
bank of cloud, shone full upon the faee of the 
lost lover who had gone away from her seventeen 
years ago. 

There was-a double wédding in the old Percival 
home that autumn time. Minnie did not get the 
thread-lace parasol after all, and Hetty Darrell 
worked her repentant happiness into Ruth’s white 
silk wedding-dress. A. BR. 





FACETIA. 

Wury is the cabbage the most prosperous of vege- 
tables? It always gets a-head in the world. 

Ir is written that “The glory of a woman is her 
hair,” but it is not understood that the glory of any 
woman is any other woman’s hair. 

At what time of life may a man be said to belong 
to the vegetable kingdom? When long experience 
has made him sage. - 

Tue latest hair restorer is a thief who stole a 
quantity of wigs, and efterwards returned them to 
the owner. 

“Brown, what did you clear by that grand specu- 
lation?” “Clear!” answered Brown; “ why, I 
cleared my pockets.” 

A Daveurer’s Price.—A gentleman, whose 
daughter had married a man by the name of Price, 
was congratulated by one of his friends, who re- 
marked, “1 am glad to see you have got a good 
price for your daughter.” 

No MartT&r.— I meant to have told you of that 
hole,” said a gentleman to-his friehd, who was walk- 
ing with him in bis garden, and- stumbled into a pit 
full of water. ‘* No matter,” said the friend, “I’ve 
found it.” 

Pumrep Dry.—A witness under cross-examina- 
tion, who had been tortured by a lawyer for several 
hours, at last asked for a drink of water. “There,” 
said the judge, “I think you'd better let that witness 
go now, as you have pumped him dry.” 

PostinG AND Postinc.—“ Well, Sniffles,’’ said 
an employer to his new clerk, “ have you posted the 
ledger ?” ** Yeth, thir,” lisped Sniffles, “I've pothted 
the ledger; but, lor’, thir, it wath too big for the 
letter-boxth, and I had to take it inthide the Potht 
Offith!” 

Too Many Cooxs.—It is rumoured that Mr. Stans- 
feld meditates'the appointment of women as Poor- 
law inspectors. This will never do! They are 
certain to sympathize—if not co-operate—with the 
other old women who form the majority of our Poor- 
law guardians.—Fun. 

WHAT NEXT? 

Old Lady: “Train just gone! 
when does the next start ?” 

Porter: “ At three fifteen, mum.” 

Old Lady: “* What'a time to wait! When does the 
one before that start ?”—Fun. 

OUR RESERVES. : 

Militiaman (he had been “ catching it” from his 
officer for shirking drill, &c.): “* Well, look y’ 2ere. 
The next’time you wants a ’a’penny bloater off o. 
my barrer, ‘blessed if you shall’ve it!—There!! 
—Punch. 


How provoking ; 


DECIMATION. Cambri 
Scene: Railway Station, Cambridge. 

Rustic (addressing mathematical young achelor)- 
“I zay, zur! When do the ten-o’clock train start ? 

Bachelor: “ At nine, decimal nine, recurring.’ 

Rustie: “ Aw!"—Funm 

Urzan Simpricity.—A city miss, newly installed 
as the wife of a-farmer, was called upon one day by 
a neighbour of the same profession, who, in the 
absence of her husband, asked her for the loan of his 
plough for a short time, “I am sure you would be 
accommodated,” was the reply, “ if Mr. Stone was at 
home—I do not know, though, where he keeps his 
plough; but,” she added, evidently zealous to 
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serve, “there is the cart in the yard; couldn’t you 
plough with that till Mr. Stone gets back ? 
VERY STRANGE ! 
very day this advertisement appears in a con- 
orary: 
ar Rerioe-at the altar. This suspense is terrible.” 

Twice at tho altar indeed! Judy has no idea what 
the sus-pense may be, but. the ex-pense ought to 
alarm any reasonable gentleman.—Judy. 

RURAL FELICITY: 

Cook: “This is the young man, ma’m, I was a 
spaken to you uy, what I think ud make a nice 
coachman.” 

Young Housekeeper: “Are you accustomed: to 
horses, and do you understand driving?” 

Driver: “I understand drivin’ pigs beautifally, and 
cows; but I could drive horses, I know wid a very 
little practice !” 

Mucu Hu Nose asout It.—The other day a youth, 
who had just entered a mining-office asiclerk, was 
observed to be holding a specimen of tin ore to his 
nose, and sniffing at it with perseverance and vigour. 
Being asked by his employer what he was engaged 
in doing, he said that he had heard frequently that 
Cornish and Welsh people smelt. ore, and that as 
they made money at it he thought he would have a 
try too!—Fun. 

A STUDY OF OMNIBUS LIFE, 

Affable Person (entering omnibus): “I see there is 
room for one more on either side, ladies and gentle- 
men,—will either side kindly make room forme? I 
have no preference !” 

[Stolid determination on either side to let the other 
side have the benefit of Affable Person. Complete 
unconsciousness, on both sides, of Affable Person's 
existence. Omnibus goes on. Embarrassing situa- 
tion of Afable Person. |—Punch. 

TELL-TALE TOMATOES. 

“Where did youget them tomatoes?” asked an 
old farmer the other morning of a neighbour whose 
real estate yielded a product of nil, and on which 
there was not a tomato-vine. 

His basket was full of very fine, ripe specimens, 
which the farmer thought he recognized. It, wasn’t 
the first time that suspicion of his. impecunious 
neighbour’s honesty had arisen in his mind, 

“ Where did you get ’em ?” 

“Bought ’em.” 

“Who did you buy ’em of ?” 

“ Bill Van Brunt, on Crow Gill.” 

“Ah! let-us' look at your hands.” 

With his basket on his arm he held out both hands 
for examination, What do you want to look at my 
hands for? There ain’t nothing on to ’em.” 

The old farmer was washing his own hands at the 
timein a tin basin of rain water, with a wooden bowl 
of curdled brown soft soap before him. 

“No; there ain’t nothing on’em that you can see ; 
look a’ here, set down your basket, and wash ’em. 
It’s wery coolin’, and your handsand face looks hot. 
So saying, he emptied the basin, filled it with cold 
water, pointed to the soap dish and. relieved. the 
bearer of his basket. 

The first immersion and friction of the hands in 
the water let the cat out of the bag. It at. once 
turned green; grew greener and greener every se- 
cond, and at length was an intense dark green. 

“Here, Jim,” said the old farmer to his tow- 
headed son, “ take in this basket and empty it, and 
bring it out agin.” Then, turning to his honest 
neighbour, he said: 

“You hooked them tomatoes from: my pateh not 
half an hour ago. Three or four ofthe top ones I 
knew ina minute. Here’s your basket!” 

If any reader in the country would test this dis- 
covery of a theft, let him pick one or'two- tomatoes, 
separating the vines with his naked hand, and then 
wash it. There isa mysterious something about the 
plant, perfectly colourless, that instantly imparts the 
green, which cannot be seen until water removes it. 

; IMPANELLING JURIES. 

Questions alternately by the Court, the State’s 
attorney and the defence as usually answered by “an 
intelligent juror” : 

‘Are you opposed to capital punishment?” 

“Oh, yes—yes, sir.” 

“If you were ona jury, then, where a man was 
being tried for his life, you wouldn’t agree to a verdict 
to hang him ?” 

3 Yes, sir—yes, I would.” 

Have you formed or expressed an opinion as to 
the guilt er innocence of the accused ?” 

“ Yes, sir!” 

“Your mind, then, is made up?” 

“Oh, no—no, it ain't.” 

¥ Have youany bias for or against the prisoner?” 

;, Yes, I think I have,” 

You are prejudiced ?” 

“Oh, no, not a bit.’ 





“ Think I have.” 

‘* Would you decide, if on a jury, according to the 
ovidence or mere rumour ?” 

** Mere rumour,” 

“Perhaps you don’t understand; would you de- 
cide according to rumour, or evidence ?” 

“‘ Bvidence.” 

“If it was in your power to do so, would you 
change the law of capital punishment, or let it 
stand?” 

“ Let it stand.” 

The Court: “ Would you let it stand or change it ?” 

“Change it.” 

“ Now, which would you do?” 

** Are you a free-holder ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, oh, yes.” 

“Do you own a house and land, or rent ?” 

“ Neither—I'm alodger.” 

“ Have you formed au opinion ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Have you expressed an opinion ?” 

“ Think L have.” 

The Court: “ Gentlemen, I think the juror is com- 
petent. Itis very evident he never formed or ex- 
pressed au opinion on any subject.” 





“MAKE YOURSELF AT HOME.” 





A PLEASANT, cheery, sweet demand, 
To those who chance to roam ; 

But, ah! how vain the kind request, 
“Pray make yourself at home.” 


How vain to him who. knows: the bliss, 
The perfect, blessed ‘rest 

In that dear spot of all the earth, 
One’s own fair, cozy nest ! 


Another’s home! It is not ours, 
Though all the world to him ;. 

His sunlight only makes forus 
A twilight sad and dim. 


We miss the dear, familiar look, 
In forms that round us move; 

We miss the tender lineaments 
Of faces that we love. 


We miss our room, our easy-chair, 
Our window and our bed ; 

The very spirit of our home 
Seems also to have fled. 


A pleasant, cheery, sweet demand; 
To those who. chance ‘to roam ; 
But, ah! how vain the kind request, 
“ Pray make yourself at home.” 
M.A. K. 








Heiis thebest accountant who can cast up cor- 
rectly the sum of his own errors. 

We seldom find people ungrateful so long as we 
are in a condition to render them service. 
FLATTERY and envy lay secret.trains. to blow up 
the greatest structure of fortune. 

Fire and sword are but slow engines of destruc: 
tion in comparison with the babbler. 

WHATEVER you dislike in another person take 
care to correct in yourself by the gentle reproof. 
Our virtues are dearer to us the more we have had 
to suffer forthem. Itis the same with our children. 
All profound affection admits a sacrifice. 

Ir we have: need of a-strong will in order to do 
good, itis more necessary still for us in order not to 
do evil; from which it often results that the-most 
modest life is that where the force of will.is most 
exercised. 

Bz not astonished when you see men of virtue in 
disgrace, and dignities worn by those who have no 
right tothem. Open your eyes and consider the in- 
numerable stars which never lose anything of their 
brightness; but the heavens turn, and now the 
moon, now the sun is eclipsed. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Pouter av Riz (Fown STEWED witTH Ricg). 
—This favourite French dish is another result of 
cooking in a stewpan, which is neither boiling nor 
frying, but something between the two. Truss the 
fowl, or, if preferred, stuff it. with forcement 

according to fancy. Envelope it with thin slices of 
white bacon tied round it with thread; they may 
be omitted if they cause too much inconvenience. 
Put a good lump of butter into the stewpan, and in 
this partially cook the fowl, larded or not, continu- 
ally turning it, and not letting it brown more than 
can be helped; some cooks | the fowl light- 
coloured, almost white. Then enough chicken 
or veal broth, or water, to stew the fowl completely, 





Boil half or three-quarters of a pound of ready- 
steeped rice for a quarter of anhour. When tender, 
but still in unbroken grains, pour off the water, and 
let it dry in the saucepan by the side of the stove. 

to it enough of the fowl-gravy to moisten it, 
and heat them up together. Spread the rice so pre- 
pared on a dish, and on it lay the fowl, after remov- 
ing the bacon, if any is used; then serve. The 
carver takes the fowl on a plate before him, and lays 
the joints on the rice in the dish, which is then 
handed round to the company. During the stewing, 
sweet herbs, roots, and spices may be introduced, if 
it is wished to heighten the flavour at all, but the 
more simple the preparation the better; a slight 
seasoning with pepper and salt suffices. 








STATISTICS. 

Tue total estimated expenditure of the whole Ger- 
man army for the year 1872 is 90,000,000 thalers 
(13,500,0002.). Of this Prussia is to contribute 
67,587,624 thalers, Saxony 5,052,096, Wurtemberg 
3,69.),208, and Bavaria 10,800,000. A sum of 
1,000,000 thalers is also to be taken for barracks, for- 
tifications, and rifle-ranges. 

MERCANTILE MARINE FunD.—The Light Dues 
received in the year 1870 amounted to 406,292/. ; viz., 
334,0831. at the Trinity House, 47,191/. at the 
northern lighthouses, and 25,017/. at Irish light- 
houses; and the expenditure in the maintenance of 
the lighthouses and light vessels of the United King- 
dom, with the cost of new works in building light- 
houses, etc., amounted to 363,0171. The expenditure 
om new works in Scotland exceeded 40,0001. The 
fees received in the year in the Mercantile Marine 
offices: under the Merchant Shipping Act produced 
63,5681, the chief items being the fees on engagement 
and discharge of crews, avd the expenditure for 
salaries and expenses at the various ports of the 
United Kingdom amounted to 56,3407. The expenses 
of lifeboats, etc., and gratuities for saving lives, 
amounted to 11,2537. The result of the year’s ac- 
counts was to leave in hand a cash balance of 64,7931. 
and Exchequer Bills for 60,0002. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


It is stated that His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales will be made a Field-Marshal. 

The post of Constable of the Tower, it is reported, 
will be bestowed on Field-Marshal His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge. 

A BIL is in course of preparation, and will be laid 
before Parliament early next session, to supply 
London with water from the Cumberland Lakes. 

One of the buildings in Her Majesty's dockyard at 
Woolwich is about to be converted into an armoury 
and stores, and fitted up to receive 2,000 stand of 
arms. 

Lorp Mayor's Sxow.—In order to avoid the in- 
convenience which always arises from the stoppage 
of traffic in the City on the 9th of November, the 
Lord. Mayor elect. determined to proceed to West- 
minster by way of the Thames Einbankment—a very 
wise act'to commence his powerful reign with. 

THERE are six churches dedicated to the honour 
of King Charles I. ‘hese are, one at Tonbridge 
Wells, one at Peak Forest, in Derbyshire, one at 
Newtown, Salop, one at Palmouth, and two at 
Plymouth. 

PorTRAIT OF THE Ex-Emprror.— The Ex- 
Emperor Napoleon has’complied with the prayer of a 
memorial signed by a large number of the inhabitants 
of Torquay to sit for his portrait, which will be placed 
in the ‘Lown Hallas asouvenir of his visit. Mr. Eaton 
Walker has been commissioned to execute the work. 

PRESENT TO THE PRINCE IMPERIAL,—The Prince 
Imperial of France, on the occasion of his visit to 
Haldon Honse, the other day, was graciously 
pleased to from Sir Lawrence Palk, as a 
souvenir’ of’ his: visit, a magnificent mastiff puppy. 
The dog is almost as tall as the Prince himself, and 
is of the purest and rarest blood. 

Russta’s INTERNATIONAL Exuipirion.—Russia is 
to have her International Exhibition in 1872. On 
the 11th of June next, the day of the 200th anniver- 
sary of the birth of the Emperor Peter the Great, 
Moscow will throw her gates open to all the intellect 
and. industry of the world. The names of the presi- 
dents and: committee show that the best men in 
Russia countenance the undertaking, which will be 
carried out in a fashion worthy of the position and 
wealth of the vast Russian dominions. Englishmen 
should not miss the opportunity of showing the 
produce of their manufactures and commerce, and 
thus opening up a new market in a country which, 
thanks to steam. is not now so very far removed 
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NOTICES ''O CORRESPONDENTS, 





Yaxxer Brit and Buu Steam Pips.—The letter re- 
quires authentication. 

Cryprograrx.—We are obliged for the suggestion you 
have forwarded. 

Amy A.—We can say nothing on the subject until we 
have perused the manuscript. 

R. T.—Botany Bay derives its name from the number 
of herbs, etc., found on its shore. It was discovered by 
Captain Cook in 1770. 

Zx.Lau.—Your letter to Mizen has been received ; but 
as you must obtain your father’s consent to the marriage, 
you had better pause in order that you may have time to 
reconsider the matter. 

Sune out, Fam Sux—We are unacquainted with the 
particulars of the history and death of the individual to 
whom you refer. He does not appear to shine among the 
celebrities of this or any other time. 

Ace oF Diamonps.—Endeavour to strengthen your 
appetite by exercise and the use of tonic medicines, then 
take with great regularity good, wholesome meals in 
which shall be found a fair proportion of animal food. 


Percr.—It is desirable to wait until you have actually 
passed. The distraction of a courtship coming upon 
you on the eve of such an ordeal might hinder your 
success, and at all events adds to the chances against 
you. 

C. H. P. N.—A decoction of walnut peels will answer 
your purpose. Any cheap spirituous liquor poured over 
the peels will precipitate the colour. Let the mixture 
remain for a day or so, then strain it through a sieve and 
add water at discretion. 


Ctvis.—In the first charter nted to the Londoners 
their chief magistrate was designated the Portreeve, 
which by Richard L was altered to Bailiff, and by King 
John, in 1209, to Mayor; the prefix “ Lord” was given 
by Richard II. on the death of Wat Tyler. 

W. W. H.—The lines, ‘Go on, My Heart,” are written 
with great spirit, and npon the whole are commendable. 
There is in them a little obscurity, and they contain 
at least one bad line. ‘‘ Never mind theend” savours 
of recklessness, and is not in harmony with that pure 
courage which has inspired your song. 

Harp Case.—l. You will remain under some liability 
for a long time wherever you may go. It may be unfortu- 
nate that the magistrate is of a different opinion to your- 
self, but you must comply with the terms of his order 
as you did not ageeel. You should meet the case fairly 
as it stands, and not run away. 2. You are liable forthe 
amount of the bond. In such a case the statute of limi- 
tations does not commence to run until at least twent 
years have elapsed from the date when you were bound. 

Mecry Bevit.—1l. Homer is the greatest epic poet who 
wrote in the Greek language. His “Iliad” and “* Odys- 
sey are almost the most ancieut books in the world 
now extant. His works have been translated by Pope, 
Cowper, the late Earl of Derby, and others. 2. The 
lhandwritiug is fairly good. 3. Some innocent promenade. 

+. Believing you are too young to marry we do not com- 
ply with the fourth request. ‘Tell your friend “‘ Alberta ” 
to write to us on a separate sheet, 

Looker On.—The object of malting is that of con- 
verting the starch of the barley into sugar, which by 
subsequent fermentation with yeast, becomes converted 
into alcohol, or spirit. Brewers, however, now seek largely 
their sugar supply from the cane. During the last few 
years there has consequently been a large demand for 
suyar for brewiug purposes. It is found that the worts 
are produced ata much cheaper cost than from malt, in- 
dependently of the greater convenience attending the 
use of sugar. 

Kk. S.—The lines which describe the different cha- 
racteristics of Man and Woman are very quaint and not 
withoat interest. The range of view which they com- 

prise however is limited, and save that you enunciate 
the truisms concerning woman's sphere of usefulness 
being at home while the duty of a man often carries him 
abroad, youdo not contribute much to elucidate those 
hidden springs of action by which the happiness of the 
world is influenced. Happy, doubtless, in your own lot 
you ignore the counsel of that great master of your art 
who said 
“* He who to worth in woman over-trusting 
Lets her will rule, himself shall rue the day ;” 
and in your endeavour to portray an ideal, beautiful for 
its simple goodness, you run counter to the opinion of 
another poet, who wrote 
“Aud yet believe me, good as well as ill, 
Woman's at best a contradiction still.” 


“ ministering angels” we don’t deny, but we question, 
notwithstanding her tenderness during times of suffer- 
ing, whether a woman is content only to be a ministering 
mission, to use your phrase; and we think that when 
you have expatiated upon her powers of endurance, 
which we acknowledge to be great, = are not entitled 
to suppose that you have either detaiied the general 
character of the sex or wherein the difference between 
that sex and the other consists. Very likely ead error 
is this: yor would have described a race, you have only 
writter of two or three qualities by which that race is 
distinguished. We should have been glad to find in 
your Siscourse some allusion to the active side of a 
woman's disposition. Whether you consider it a misde- 
scription to say— 
“In men we various ruling ions find, 

In woman, two almost divide the kind ; 

Those only, fix'd, they first or last — 5 

The Love of Pleasure, and the Love of Sway,” 
your devotion to the sex would probably lead you to 
consider the universality of her genius, and, addressing 
a woman, you would remind her that, in her case, 
Heaven 
“ Blends, in ey oe to all gen’ral rules, 

Your taste of follies with our scorn of fools; 

Reserve with frankness, art with truth allied, 

Courage with softness, modesty with pride, 

Fixed principles, with Fancy ever new; 

Shakes all together, and produces—You.”” 


LOVE'S REASONS. 


Tell the reason? Nay, my sweet !— 
Potent as the cause may be, 

Ask me not ; for well I weet 
Love and logic ill agree! 


Love has reasons, all his own, 
Were he willing to confess ; 

But he fears to make them known, 
Saying, shrewdly, “ Let them guess !”” 


Well he knows, though he may deem 
All his reasons and strong ; 
Something other they must seem 
To the unimpassioned throng. 


Nay, the god is counted blind 
Lest, perhaps, the gift of sight 

Rather dull might chance to find 
All his fancy paints so bright. 


So, my charmer, prithee, take 
What of bliss the gol may bring, 
Nor aspire—for Cupid’s sake— 
To be wiser than the King! 


Will it lengthen Love’s caress, 
his nature to explore ? 
Give the heart a pain the less ? 
Or the lips a kiss the more ? 


Thankful for the blessing lent 
(What beyond is worth a sigh ?), 

Let us love—and be content, 
Careless of the how and why : 


Like the maid, who in her room 
Rears a fair and fragrant rose, 

Happy in its breath and bloom, 
Though its name is all she knows. 


Not like him who sagely pries 
Till its petals all are shed ; 
Growing, doubtless, very wise, 
But, alas! the rose is dead! J. G. 8. 


Jostru.—l. The late Earl of Derby was seventy years 
of age when he died from gout on the 23rd of October, 
1869. In consequence of failing health he had, in Feb- 
ruary, 1868, resigned his position as leader of the Con- 
servative _. He succeeded to the earldom in 1851. 
The fami y, motto is ‘‘ Sans Changer,” viz., ‘** Without 
Changing.” 2 An earl's corouet is a circle of embossed 
gold, bordered with ermine, with eight high pyramidal 
points, on the tops of which are as many large pearls, 
placed alternately, with eight strawberry leaves on lower 
points; surmoun by w cap of crimson velvet and 
tassel of gold. 

Nemo.—Being under age you must obtain the consent 
of your father before you apply fora licence to marry. 
Upon making application for the licence at Doctors’ 
Commons you will be required to make oath that you be- 
lieve there is no impediment of kindred or alliance, or 
of any other lawful course, that you or your intended 
wife has for fifteen days immediately preceding your 
application had your usual place of abode within the 
parish or chapelry where your marriage is intended to be 
solemnized, and that the consent of the person or - 
sons whose consent is required has been obtained, or 
else that there is no person having authority to give 
such consent. The fees are about fifty shillings. 


Exsiz must send a description of her personal appear- 
ance. 
Grace, twenty-two, 5ft. 5in., dark blue eyes, black curly 
hair, very industrious and fond of home. Respondent 
must be fair, good tempered, and industrious. 


HEINRICH, eighteen, dark complexion, dark eyes, wishes 
to correspond with a young lady with a view to matri- 
mony. Kespondent must be about seventeen or eighteen, 
lively, well educated, and able to speak German. 

Loney Kare, seventeen, tall, pretty, and affectionate, 
wishes to marry a loving young gentleman who is tall, 
handsome, willing to return love for love, and about 
twenty-ene. 

Kate, seventeen, blue eyes, light brown hair, lively, 
fond of home, and has a little money. Respondent must 
be tall, dark, loving, good tempered, and able to keep a 
wife; a sailor preferred. 

Daisy, a domestic servant, twenty-nine, medium height, 
fresh —_ae. and would do her best to make a home 
comfortable. Respondent must be a working man, be- 
tween thirty and forty ; dark preferred. 





That you have found a “ ministering angel” we quite 





believe, that the whole of the fair sex are able to become | herself. Respondent should also be kind, cheerful, and 
steady. 


ARcHIBALD, twenty-five, tall and fair, a tradesman, re- 
cently started ina smali business. An intelligent do- 
—_— servant of good character and dark hair pre. 


Harry Hawser and Bowsrrir, two friends, and sailors 
in the merchant service. ‘Harry Hawser” is thirty- 
two, jovial, and has a loving heart. ‘‘ Bowsprit,” 
twenty-nine, would be a good husband to the girl of his 
choice. Both are dark and of medium height. 

J. O. B, twenty-seven, dark complexion, a young 
widower with one id four zane old, an engineer, about 
to emigrate to Canada, wishes to marry a young person 
who is fair, rather stout, affectionate, and possessed of 
about 501. 

Neue and Lizz, sisters.—‘ Nellie,” twenty-four, 
5tt. 2in., fair, good looking, and affectionate. Liszie,” 
twenty-two, gen’ ween colours, loving, 
fond ot home. Respondents must be tall and under 
thirty. 

Emity and Lizz1r.—“ Emily,” twenty-three, 5ft. 3in., 
dark brown hair, dark blue eyes, clear complexion. 
“Lizzie,” twenty-four, 5ft. 6in., light brown , light 
blue eyes, clear complexion, and loving. Respondents 
should’ be mechanics or tradesmen about thirty, 
Gertrupe and CoxsTaNce, two firm friends, one eighteen 
and the other nineteen, would like to marry brothers who 
are tall, dark, and not more than twenty-five years of 
“Gertrude” and “Constance” are lively, affec- 
= fond of music, and would study to on their 
homes happy and comfortable. 
A Coox and a Hovsrmaip wish to marry res ble 
young men who are m ics, railway or post-office offi- 
ials, and who are , dark, and steady. “Cook” is 
twenty-two, short, fair, and has auburn wavy hair and 
blue eyes. ‘‘ Housemaid” is twenty-one, 5it 5in., has 
brown curly hair, blue eyes, and is a good figure ; both 
are good tempered, loving, and would try to muke home 
happy: 
Litur, Pout, and Janniz.—“ Lillie,” thirty-four, 
medium ht, a widow, dark brown hair, gray eyes, 
teeth; loving, and agreeable. ndent must be 
r, gentlemanly, and in a good position. “ Pollie,” 
thirty-four, short, a widow, dark brown hair and eyes, 
lively and kind hearted. Respondent must be loving and 
have means to keep a wife comfo ; @ widower pre- 
ferred. “Jennie,” twenty-two, tall, light brown hair, 
y eyes, oye teeth, — and cheerful. Respon- 
t must be tall, dark, gentlemanly, and in receipt of a 
good income. 
R. B. M. and Maaatr, two friends.—“ R. B. M.,” twenty- 
seven, tall, dark complexion, gray eyes, black hair, loving, 
domesticated, and fond of home. Respondent must be 
tall, rather fair, industrious, loving, about thirty-three, 
and, above all, a sober, y man; a member of the 
Church of England preferred. “ Maggie,” twenty-one, 
5ft. 4in., rather fair, brown hair, hazel eyes, loving, do- 
mesticated, industrious, and fond of home. Respondent 
must be rather dark, about 5ft. 10in., and not more than 
twenty-seven ;,a tradesman who is a member of the 
Church of England preferred. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


‘Wa pxcort is responded to by—‘ Mimey,” fair, oo 

of homely habits, a tradesman’s daughter, who would 

make “ Waldecott” an honest, loving, and cheerful wife ; 

by—* Undine Dell Rose,” eighteen, good looking, fond of 

home, and affectionate on by—"* Nelly Vivian,” eigh- 
ue 


teen, tall, fair, pretty, eyes, of homely habits, good 
tempered, and loving. 7 

Herpert by—“ Alice,” twenty, short, with dark hair 
and eyes. 


Cakios by—“ Jessie,” twenty, tall, black hair, good 
tempered, and loving. } 

A. H. by—‘* Raphael,” thirty, tall, good looking, and a 
surveyor. 

Mitt Mary by—“ RB. W.,” nineteen, medium height, 
good looking, and fond of home, 

ALIcE by—‘ Fred,’ ’ twenty-one, tall, dark, good looking, 
and holding a good situation in a warehouse. 

Mizen by—* Ethel C.,” nineteen, tall, dark, hazel eyes, 
handsome, loving, and would like to receive his carte. 

Crara and Constance by—“H. L.,” 5ft. 6in, and 
“PF. L.,” 5ft. 10in., who are dark and hold responsible 
positions in the Navy. 5 
Maup by—* Good Hope,” 5{t. 7in., dark, good looking, 
a lover of books and music, and manager of his father's 
ironmongery business. 

M.N. by—*“ W. W.,” twenty-five, short, dark hair and 
eyes; and by—‘“‘ Alfred C.,” twenty-nine, well-educated, 
good looking, and fond of music, f 

ey om will be very pleased to communicate with 
nat St 

Doty wishes to hear again from “ Ted,” and to receive 


his carte. 
E. D. writes for the carte of “‘ A. H.” 





Evgerrsopy’s Jovryan, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 


Tue Lonpow Reapsr, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

*,* Now Ready, Vou. XVII. of Tuz Lonpow Reapza, 
Price 4s. 6d. r 

Also, the Tits and Inpex to Vou. XVII, Prico Ove 
Penny. 


NOTICE. — Part 102, for November, Now Ready, 
price 6d. 








N.B.—CorresronDENTs MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
To THE Epitor oy “Tus Lonpon Reaves,” 334, Strand, 


+t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manus 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 














HELENA, twenty-one, tall, fair, auburn hair, would like 
to marry a dark young man two or three years older than 


London: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
MITA 
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